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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 

2. Bibles and Theology.—The two volumes con- 
taining the “Cethubhim” or “ Hagiographa,” given 
(in 1735) by Dr. Pellet, an old Etonian, are in 
value hardly inferior, so far as they go, to the first 
complete printed Hebrew Bible, which issued 
from the press established by some Jews at Soncino, 
on the Oglio, in 1488. This work was printed at 
Naples in 1487, a year earlier than even the 
Soncino Bible. Together with the text is a 
Rabbinical commentary, that in vol. i., on the 
Psalms, being by Kimchi. It has the vowel 
points, excepting in one whole page of Daniel. 
The fact of this book being on vellum and without 
a title-page (which perhaps it never had), makes it 
probable that it is the very copy mentioned by 
Wolf (Bibl. Hebr., vol. iii. p. 881, vol. iv. p. 141 
as che one he saw in Schroeder's library, since he 
.aentions these two circumstances. Its extreme 
rarity may be accounted for by its having many 
readings different from all the other printed Hebrew 
copies, and contrary to the Masora, whence, perhaps, 
the whole edition but this copy and one at 
was destroyed. 


the Hebrew text it must suffice to name that of 





Rome 

- 
Out of many other impressions of | 
| not known, 


Bomberg, “the star of Hebrew printers” (1525-8), 
and that of Dr. Kennicott, 1776. Among several 
polyglots we note (1) a fine copy of the Complu- 
tensian or magnificent Alcala Bible, 5 vols. folio, 
completed, under Cardinal Ximenes’s patronage, 
between the years 1514 and 1517, but not pub lished 
till 1522, containing the first printed Greek ver- 
sion of the whole Bible; (2) the famous one of 
Bryan Walton, 1657, in which nine languages are 
used, though no one book of the Bible is printed 
in so many: this is accompanied by Castell’s 
Lexicon Heptaglotton (1669), without which Walton 
is scarcely complete ; (3) Houbigant (1753). There 
is a Syriac New Testament and three Arabic ver- 
sions. Separate impressions of the Septuagint 
abound. The principal are the fine Aldine, 1518, 
the Roman one published as the standard edition 
under Pope Sixtus V. (1587, Zanetti), and that of 
Bos, 1709, 4to. 

With printed editions of the Greek Testament 
we are tolerably well supplied. There is Erasmus’s 
first edition (Basle, 1516), the first published, 
though not the first printed, Greek Testament. 
This is the impression so celebrated for its being 
the first to omit the testimony of the Heavenly 
Witnesses (1 John v. 7). There is also his fourth 
edition, 1527, the most important of his five 
editions, both as containing the revision of the 
text, which obtained a kind of permanency, and 
for its triple columns, exhibiting two Latin ver- 
sions by the side of the Greek (that of Erasmus 
himself and the Vulgate). The editions of Robert 
Stephens during the next twenty-three years are 
represented only by the splendid folio, 1550. In 
this the passage, 1 John v. 7, was ins serted, with a 
mark of omission preceding év T@ ovpavo@. Hence 
arose the controversy about the semicircle after 
these words indicating how far the omission ex- 
tended, as to whether it had been misplaced and 
really came after év 77 yj, v. 8. This was the 
last of R. Stephens’s Testaments without the 
division into verses, which were introduced in his 
edition of the next year, 1551. The impression of 
Crispin, a French refugee, who settled at Geneva, 
is a specimen of exquisite typography (small 8vo., 
1553). There are two copies of Beza’s edition, the 
one on which the Elzevirs of 1624 and 1633 were 
based. Of these last there are many copies ; while 
of the later critical labours on the text the chief 
epochs are represented by Mill (Oxon, 1707), 
Bengel (1734), Wetstein (1751). Few subsequent 
editions are inclu led. For their fine printing we 
may notice the diminutive Sedani, 1629, 18mo., 
and a Glasgow edition (Urie, 1750, 8vo.). 

One of the valuable treasures 
rooms is a copy of the Mazarin Bible, or the 
Vulgate printed by Gutenberg and Fust at 
Mentz (probably al 1455), so called from a 
having been found, when its existence was 
in the middle of the last century, in 


most in these 


out 


copy 
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Cardinal Mazarin’s library at Paris. As the 
first specimen of typography—the earliest book 
ssguly so called (Hallam, Lit, Eur., i. 3), and 
therefore of course the editio princeps of the Sacred 
Text in the Latin tongue—it deserves to be described 
at some length. The paper is strong and of choice 
quality, the ink preserves its lustre, the letters 
are in a large square Gothic type. It is prior by 
at least two years to the Psalter of 1457 by Fust 
and Scheffer (the partnership with Gutenberg 
having been dissolved in November, 1455), of 
which there is a magnificent copy in the Queen’s 
Library, at Windsor, and by seven years to the 
first Bible with the date and place of publication 
(Mentz, 1462). What method was employed in 
the production of this work, whether movable 
wooden letters, types cut in metal, or cast types, 
invented by Gutenberg and improved by Scheffer, 
has been disputed. Hallam inclines, with good 
reason, to the last opinion. He accounts for the 
doubt whether the letters were cast in a matrix 
by the want of uniformity traceable in some of the 
characters. This venerable and splendid Bible is 
in 2 vols, folio, the first reaching to the end of the 
Psalms. Both volumes commence with Prefaces 
of Jerome, beautifully illuminated. There is a 
blank page after the Books of Esdras, and in the 
second volume two blank pages occur, one at the 
end of the Epistle to the Colossians, the other 
after the Epistle of St. Jude. These volumes were 
presented by J. Fuller, Esq., M.P. for Sussex. 
The binding presents a venerable appearance, and 
is very probably contemporary with the printing, 
certainly not later than 1500. It is of German 
work, stamped hogskin on board, with finely 
stamped back. On each side there are four scrolls, 
with Joannes Fust decipherable on each of them, 
brass corners, and bosses. It is in good condition. 
Of other impressions of the Vulgate, the best 
are R. Stephens’s fourth and fifth editions, 1540 
and 1545. The first is a folio. Though it ex- 
hibits only the text and various readings, it drew 
upon the printer the wrath of the divines. Accord- 
ing to Le Long it is “Omnium R. Stephani 
preestantissima.” The other is in 4to. minori, in 
small but very clear type. It gives Leo Jude and 
Bibliander’s translation side by side with the 
Vulgate, and Vatable’s notes. Both of these are 
rare books, the first presented by Barlow, a former 
Fellow, the second bought out of Provost Godol- 
phin’s legacy. There are, further, the Sixtine 
(1603) and the Clementine (1604) editions. 
Among Latin versions other than the Vulgate 
the following deserve mention. That of Tremellius, 
by birth a Jew, whose son-in-law Junius added a 
translation of the Apocrypha. Of this there are 
three impressions, 1579, 1593 (given by Bp. Wad- 
dington) and 1596, printed by A. Wechel. Each 
ends with Beza’s Latin version of the New Testa- 
ment. There is also the version of Le Clerc 





(Amst., 1696-1703) and one of the Old Testament 
from the Hebrew (Hanoviz, 1596). 

Apart from our English versions, there is a 
remarkably good collection of translations of the 
Scriptures into modern tongues, given by Nicholas 
Mann. They embrace two old versions of the Gospels 
(Dordrecht, 1665) in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon from 
the Codex Argenteus, and versions in the follow- 
ing languages :—German : Luther's Bible (Lubeck, 
1533), besides another copy (Heidelberg, 1569), 
Dutch, three impressions: Amsterdam, 1644, 
1649; Copenhagen, 1699. Irish: London, 1685, 
Finnish, two copies : Stockholm, 1685 and 1720, 
Icelandic: 1584. Spanish: sine loco, 1622 (the 
date at the end, probably by mistake, is 1569); 
Amst., 1629. Italian: Venice, 1562; Geneva, 
1641, by Diodati, praised by Prof. Westcott. Of 
French versions we have the earliest, Neufchatel, 
1535, and a New Testament, translated by Le 
Clere, 1703. There is a Heptateuch (Oxon, 1698), 
edited by Thwaites, containing, in Anglo-Saxon, 
the Pentateuch, Job, and the spurious Gospel of 
Nicodemus. This version is attributed to Alfric 
of Canterbury (circa 1000). With it is Historie 
Judithe Fragmentum Dano-Saxonici. I may here 
mention the first edition of the Memphitic New 
Testament, published at Oxford, 1716, by D. Wil- 
kins, a Prussian by birth, and his Coptic Penta- 
teuch, 1731. 

Of our complete English Bibles, the earliest, 
given by Nicholas Harding (the donor of most of 
these Bibles), is Matthew’s, t.¢., Rogers’s, 1537, fol., 
with date at the end ; a reproduction of Tyndale’s, 
in the Pentateuch and the New Testament, with 
very slight variations, the rest being partly from 
Coverdale and partly a new translation. A new 
pagination begins at Isaiah, with a fresh title-page, 
at the top of which the initial letters R. G., and at 
the bottom E. W. (i.¢., the printers, Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch) are printed large. 
There are three “Breeches” Bibles, 7.¢., Barker’s 
impressions of the Geneva Bible, which was first 
published by the refugees in that city. They bear 
date 1578, 1597, and 1599 ; printed at London, the 
first by Barker himself, the two others by his 
deputies. The right of printing Bibles remained 
for upwards of a century with the Barker family. 
As these editions of the Geneva Bible, of which more 
than eighty (some of the whole Bible) were issued 
between 1558 and 1611, have each some distinctive 
features, I subjoin a few particulars. The first two 
are in black-letter, the last is not. Among the 
reasons for the popularity of this edition was the 
adoption by the Barkers for the first time of the 
Roman instead of the obsolescent Gothic type. 
In the first, a folio, after the dedication and 
address to the diligent and Christian reader follows 
Cranmer’s Prologue. In the Kalendar before the 
Prayer-Book in this Bible, at the bottom of each 
month, are historical notes, often very quaint ; ¢.9., 
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Jan. 1, n. 1, “ Noah after he had bene in the Arke | 


150 dayes began to see the toppes of the high 
mountaines.” Oct. 1, “The Feast of Trumpets 
was kept this day. Also Pompeius and his armie, 
as upon this day was discomfited by Cesar.” 
Saints’ days are ignored. The Psalter in this 
Bible is in double column, as in the Bishops’ 
Bible; the outer column being the Genevan ver- 
sion, the inner, in black-letter, the older version in 
the Liturgy, that of the Great Bible. The two 
other impressions are quartos, which were mostly 
printed for private families, In them are directions 
“how to profite by reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” by T’. Grashop. The Puritanical tendency of 
these editions, as evidenced by the headings of the 
chapters (e.g., Mark vi., recording the death of 
John the Baptist, having the title “ The incon- 
venience of dauncing”), has been recently noticed 
by a writer in the Saturday Review, Nov. 6, 1880 
The later Bibles are Buck’s, fol., Cambridge, 1629, 
the third edition of our Authorized Version ; two 
copies of Baskett, large folio, Oxon, 1717, the 
binding of which is a good specimen of the blue 
morocco of the time ; and a handsome Baskerville, 
Cambridge, 1763, bound in red morocco by Wal- 
ther. Among Testaments we have :—1. A copy of 
Wycliffe’s version, in a volume containing a his- 
tory of the different translations, by Lewis, 1731. 
2. King Edward VI.’s Testament, 1552, 


‘ 
4to., 


London, by R. Jugge. The title-page is gone, but | 


the picture of the king, within an oval, has been 
pasted into the beginning. The date is given after 
the “ Perfecte Supputation of the Yeres and time 
from Adam to Christ.” This is a fine old volume, 
curious from its woodcuts and printing in Gothic 
letters. The binding is English of the time, 
brown calf, painted in various colours, with 
edges gauffré. It indicates continental influence, 
and a style that was being introduced from the 
East, probably by way of Venice. 3. Two copies 
of the Rheims translation of the Vulgate for the 
English Catholics, 1582 (ed. prince.) and 1601. I 
muy notice here that the library contains fac- 
similes of the Codex Bezie, the Codex Alexandrinus, 
and also of the Laudian Codex of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

To come to early Prayer Books, of which there are 
a few, we have the Prymer of Henry VIII. (1546), 
and the “Prymer in Englysshe and Latin after 
the use of Sarum,” 1556 (Queen Mary’s Prymer). 
Next come the Prayer Books attached to the 
Bibles above mentioned, 1578 and 1629. There 
is a copy of one of the Sealed Books annexed to 
the Act of Uniformity, 1662. In it are the pen 
erasures and MS. alterations, and the signatures 
and seals of six of the commissioners. A photo- 
zincographed fac-simile of the original MS. was 
given by the late Mr. Durnford, prefixed to which 
is an account of its discovery in 1867. Besides a 
Prayer Book of Baskett’s, accompanying his Bible, 


there is a quarto of his (1717), with Sturt’s small 
but beautifully clear type and curious engravings. 
Another, bound in vellum, printed at Paris by 
Didot, 1791, may be mentioned as a curiosity, from 
a view of Eton stamped on the gilt edges, with 
the buildings (some of which no longer remain) as 
they appeared above a hundred years ago. 

There are several polyglot Psalters, and I may 
mention duplicate copies of a tiny Greek one, with 
the Complutensian text, Antwern, 1584, C. Plantin, 
| 18mo., and an almost equally tiny one of Les 
Pseaumes de David mis en Rime Francoise, par 
Clement Marot et Theodore de Beze, with the 
tunes (Paris, 1682). 

Francis St. Joun THAcKERAY. 

Eton College. 





(To be continued.) 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF ROBERT 
DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER, 1564. 
About a century ago a bundle of old letters was 
found in a neglected chest at the top of an old 
house in Bedfordshire, where they had probably 
l They 





lain undisturbed for two hundred years. 
did not seem to be of any value, but they were not 
destroyed, and in the course of time came into the 
possession of Mr. Hepburn, of Sutton; he lately 
allowed me to look them over, and has kindly 
nermitted me to send to “N. & Q.” the following 
letter from Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, to 
Francis, second Earl of Bedford. At the time 
this letter was written the Earl of Bedford was 
Governor of Berwick, and Robert Dudley (created 
Earl of Leicester 1563) wrote to propose a mar- 
riage between his elder brother, Ambrose Dudley 
(created Earl of Warwick 1561), and the Lady 
Anne Russell, eldest daughter of the Earl of Bed- 
| ford. The marriage took place at the Palace of 
| Westminster, in the presence of Queen Elizabeth, 
on November 11, 1565 (see Wiffen’s House of 
Russell, i. 422), on which occasion there was “a 
goodly challenge made and observed at the tilt ”; 
but the Earl of Warwick was unable to take part 
in it as he was suffering from a wound in the leg, 
caused, it was said, by a poisoned bullet received 
at the siege of Havre in 1563. It may be said of 
the three sons of the ambitious and unfortunate 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who was be- 
headed for high treason in 1553, that Guilford, 
the husband of Lady Jane Grey, was good and 
amiable; Robert, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
was handsome and wicked ; whilst Ambrose, the 
eldest son, was rash and brave. Ambrose Dudley 
was thrice married: firstly, to Anne, daughter 
and co-heir of the Attorney-General Whorwood ; 
secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
George, Lord Talboys; and thirdly, to Anne 
Russell. The wound in his leg, which crippled 
him at his third wedding in 1565, troubled him all 
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the remainder of his life; in February, 1589, he 
was advised to have his leg cut off, and this was 
done (Lodge’s Illustrations, ii. 418), but the opera- 
tion killed him, and he died February 21, 1589. 
His widow died in 1603. 


My coop L.,—Touching y* affaires of yt towen I re 
ferre yo to my A.C. le’rrs, And yet thus much I wyll 
say to yr L. finding such disposed vmores there that the 
more husbandry yo doe use ye better they lyke, and in 
this matter for encrease of y" horsmens wages, bit is 
thought having such provysions as they haue in tyme of 
peace wt thear ordinary fee hit shuld be sufficient 
againe for ye wachmen for asmuch as these be men 
newly erected and acharged to her Mat more tha’ before 
only for the ease of souldiers is thought nedeth no en- 
crease, nether yt ye souldger yt is bounde to wach him- 
self shuld pay more for the hier of an other or bycause 
they wyll pay more she ehuld be charged as they doe 
pay—For money I cannot se yt yocan have more than 
2 Cli. before hallowtyde yet have we prest my L. tresorer 
all we can. I pray god this may serve for this tyme, 
and I trust yr L. shall never be so long vnpayed againe. 

Now my L. to ye matter I wrote to yo of by yr servt 
Mychell who hath retorned yr L. mynd to me againe I 
must most hartyly thank yo yt yo desier ye same assured 
frendshipp I doe, and I know not how I might better 
shewe yt than wishing him I loue as my se!f to be so 
alyed wt him yt next ys as dere a frend as can be to my 
self, w°’ is my brother theone yr L. theother. And by- 
cause I pceaue ye matter I wysh ys well lyked of yr L 
I can but syke all ways that hit may nowe be lyked of 
such as Tam sewer yr L. doth chifely desier shuld be 
favorable to yt. And therto already can I say Inough to 
content yo. for trust me my lL. wtowt speach or mocion her 
Mat hath often tymes wyshed hit to be brought to pass 
and shewed great lyking therof before yt ever I wold 
gay any thing and tyll I had dealt wt yo servt to say to 
yr L. as 1 dyd not wt standing I prtly had ciuse to vess 
at yr good mynd a good while synce at Wyndsor. Well 
my L. synce mychells coming home I have broken my 
self wt hir Ma‘ touching this matter and have decl#red 
vnto hir what bath bin donne and yt only yr L. hath 
bin moued and yt I take ye greater occasione by reason 
of hir often speaches and wyshes to me therin. I have 
sayd to hir yt yr L. doth not myslyke my brother and 
finding hir Mat agreable for yt yo had as it werre be- 
quethe -d yr daughter to hir yo ‘would be ordered as plesed 
hir Mat. I must assure yr L. she doth not seme to be 
more gladd of any thing than to deale in this matter, yet 
have I wysht her not yet to svy any thing but only I 
knowing her good mynde wy! lett yr I. vnderstand yt. 
Thus my L. can I not cease but proevde in a mynd for 
my dere brother rather to wysh him to mach wth so 
vertues a wyfe and noble a father wth a lytle, than wth 
the greatest wealth or Ryches yt myyght be gotten any 
other whear, And I know hearin I mete euenly wth my 
brothers affectyone both towards father and dv ughter. 

(This matter I now recomend to yr L. consideracion 
and to aduertyse in every respect yr mynd and purpose 
and what you wyll I shall doe, for therin I wyll holy 
apply my self.] And thus take leaue of yr good L. fro’ 
St. James this xvii of Septe’ber. 

Yr L. as yr brother 
R. Dupptey. 


I do understand already Inough of yr L mynd weh hath 
caused me to blott owt y' aboue wryten. and but for lak 
of leysher I wold haue wryten all againe, hauen spoken 
now againe wt Mychell at more leysher than I cowld 
before I peeaue he ys already fully Instructed fro’ yr L 
wherefore making him fro’ tyme to tyme preuy 1 will 


nowe somewhat goe further tha’ I thought before I had 
hurd fro’ yo againe. In ye meane tyme I pray yr L. do 
not myslyke If I think yt conuenyent to bring her to ye 
court yf her Mat wyll haue her about her self as she 
meaneth owt of hand. And have yo no of other by 
tryfles Mycheli and I wyll doe well Inough. So God 
kepe yr L, Yr L. as before 
R. Dupp.ey. 

To my veary good L. therle of Bedford Is, Goueno* of 
berryck. 

The writer had drawn his pen through the last 
paragraph of the letter, now indicated by its being 
enclosed in brackets. E. 8. 


Dr. Soutnry anp Tuomas Cartyte.—In the 
appendix to the second volume of Mr. Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences appears the following passage, on 
— I am desirous to make a few observations :— 

‘He was now about sixty-three, his work all done, 
but his heart as if broken. A certain Miss Bowles, given 
to scribbling, with its affectations, its sentimentzlitice, 
and perhaps twenty years younger than he, had (asI 
afterwards understood) heroically volunteered to marry 
him, for the purpose of consoling, &c. &c., to which he 
heroically had assented, and was now on the road to- 
wards Bristol, or the western region where Miss Bowles 
lived, for completing that poor hope of his and hers, a 
second wedlock ; in what contrast, almost dismal, almost 
horrible, with a former there had been! Far away that 
former one ; but had been illuminated by the hopes and 
radiance of very heaven; this second one was to be 
celebrated under sepulchral lamps, and as if the fore- 
court of the charnel-house! Southey’s deep misery of 
aspect 1 should have better understood had this been 
known to me, but it was known to Taylor alone, who 
kept it locked from everybody.” 

Now, it has been my happiness, during a re- 
sidence of more than thirty years in this county 
of Sussex, to have lived on terms of the closest 
intimacy with the family of the late Rev. John Wood 
Warter, for close upon half a century the learned 
and estimable vicar of West Tarring, who, as is 
well known, married Edith May, the eldest and 
favourite daughter of the ever-to-be-lamented Dr, 
Southey. I was regarded and treated by them 
both as more than a common friend, and there- 
fore was made the depository of many of their 
private and family matters, which were strictly 
withheld from more ordinary acquaintances, 

Among these they often spoke to me of the 
circumstance alluded to—and that, I must say, so 
cruelly and recklessly—in the passage under ques- 
tion. They spoke of it always, and without reserve, 
in terms of the warmest approval, and of the 
“certain Miss Bowles” as one of the best and 
truest women who ever lived. From first to last 
they were the firmest friends, corresponding re- 
gularly, visiting periodically, and living on terms 
of the closest friendship. 

Since the decease of Mr. and Mrs. Warter 
I have been favoured with the perusal of much 
of the correspondence which passed between them, 
both before and after this marriage, which only 
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corroborates, to the fullest extent, the opinion I Charles himself, had yet to reckon with ‘that two- 


have often heard them express. 

Surely, then, this must be stronger, safer evidence 
of the true nature of the case than that on which, 
from mere hearsay information, and taken, by his 
own admission, at second hand, Carlyle founds 
this most unjust and utterly erroneous judgment. 
Nor can it be matter of wonder that strictures 
such as these on the character of a pure-minded, 
self-devoted woman should have touched to the 
very quick many of her surviving relatives and 
friends, and it is at the instance of one of these, 
a near connexion, that I have been induced to put 
before the public what I know to be truth against 
what I know, as surely, to be the direct converse 
of it. 
that the editor of these Reminiscences did not use 
the wise discretion entrusted to him of suppressing 
passages such as this, which he could hardly fail 
of seeing must give pain to many, while they could 
really give pleasure to none. 

As to “Southey’s deep misery of aspect,” it is 
well known to all who know his life that this is to 
be traced to a cause wholly apart from that to 
which Mr. Carlyle imputes it—not to his second 
marriage, which my friends have often told me 
was the one great solace of his darkened days, 
but wholly to his over-worked and worn-out brain. 
Of him, if of any one, it might be truly said, 
** Nulla dies sine linea.” 


”) 


Epuunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory, Worthing. 


Nivetreentu Century Caeiticism or “ Lycipas.” 
persons, who have fallen upon evil 
times, have recently been compelled to read up 
Milton’s Lycidas. They have consulted the 
“latest lights,” and think that the results of their 
endeavours to effect an elucidation of these four 
lines, — 
* Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said ; 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once and smite no more,”— 
ought to be preserved in “ N. & Q.” as a specimen 
of what the higher criticism of the nineteenth 


century can do when it tries. 


—Certain 


sixth ed., p. 560 :— 

= besides what the devi/, great enemy of the 
Christian sheepfold, daily devours apace, ‘and nothing 
said.’ Against that wolf no use is made of the sacred 
word that can subdue him......‘But that two-handed 
engine ’"—two-handed, because we lay hold of it by the 
Old Testament and the New, &c. Milton wrote engine 
{contrivance of wisdom) and not weapon, because,” &c. 

Mr. J. R. Green, Short fist. of the Eng. People, 
sixty-first thousand, p. 515 :— 

** ......while the ‘ grim wolf’ of Rome ‘ with privy paw 


daily devours apace, and nothing said.’ The stern 
resolve of the people to demand justice on their tyrants 


And it does seem greatly to be regretted | 


| the size 3 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. 


handed,’” Ke 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner, The First Two Stuarts, third 
ed., p. 96 :— 








“The wolf of Rome, too, was busy But it would 
not be forever. / ‘ quarter or ot the avenger 
would arise, executing justice with a weapon of which 
the st it nd as crushing 


es (sic) would be as unav 
as those of the flail of Talus in the Fuerie Queen. ‘ But 
that two-handed,’” &c. 

If one of the three eminent scholars should 
think either of the other versions superior to his 
own, the “ certain persons ” will be glad to know 
it, as they have to be examined by one of these 
authorities. But as the “certain persons’” in- 
terest in the matter is strictly confined to what 
will pay in the examination, they beg that no one 
will inconvenience himself on their account by 
entering upon the supererogatory labour of dis- 
cussing the respective merits of the expositions. 

C. ann F. 

Tae ATTAck on Jersty: Deatu or Masor 
Pierson.—I have the original design by Copley, 
R.A., for his noble picture in the National Gallery. 
It is in oils, of yellowish brown tint, on canvas; 

In this the soldier 
who has just killed the French commandant is in 
the regimental uniform. In the picture he isa black 


} man in a dark-coloured coat, with a peculiar hat. 
| He was, I believe, Major Pierson’s servant. The 


female figures in the left hand corner of the pic- 
ture are sketched naked, with a view, of course, 
to correct drawing. I am too unwell to go to the 
National Gallery, and to refer to books on the 
subject ; but as the interest may pass away, I 
venture to trouble you with this note at once. 
A few years ago I was asked by a relation of Lord 
Lyndhurst, living in America, to sell to her the 
design ; this I declined todo. The lady informed 
me that the original copper-plate perished in the 
great fire at Chicago. 

As you formerly had a correspondent bearing 
my names, I sign myself for distinction 

WituraM Fraser, Barr. 

(At Lord Lyndhurst’s sale, March 5, 1864, the first 

sketch for the above picture was sold for 1/. 1s. At the 


4 “ om .. | same time the picture was sold to the National Galler 
Prof. Henry Morley, First Sketch of Eng. Lit., oy 1e the pic 3 y 


for 4,600 guineas. } 


Fisn 1x Lent. —Chauncy, in his Historical 





Antiquities of Herts, has this in the list of charities 
of Braughing: Mr. Jenings, fishmonger of London, 
inter alia, gave to the poor in bread 2/, 12s., her- 
rings for the poor in Lent 2I., for the carriage of 
| the herrings 4s. M.A.Oxon. 


“ Bocerns "=Gaosts.—In a case tried at the 
recent Lincoln Assizes it is stated that the 
“ prisoner frightened the child by telling her he 
had seen ten ‘boggins’ (ghosts) in the dyke.” 


epoke in his threat of the axe. Strafford and Laud, and | This word “ boggins” is quite new to me, though 
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I have lived for the last ten years on the very 
border of the county of Lincoln. I suppose that 
the word has to do with the Scotch “ bogle” and 
the English “ bogie.” 
“ Here the uncle pretended to cry, 
And, like an old thorough paced rogue, he 
Put his handkerchief up to his eye, 
And devoted himself to Old Bogey.” 
Ingoldsby’s Babes in the Wood. 


The nearest approach to “ boggins” with which I 


am acquainted is ‘* boggart,” the Yorkshire term 
for “ bogie,” so Mr. Baring Gould tells us. The 
West Highland “ bogle” is also called bocan, from 
boc, a buck-goat. In Gaelic the bogle is bodath 
or bodach, and Mr. J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands, vol. iv. p. 403, when 
speaking of Halloween observances, says, “ Per- 
haps Bodach the bogle may once have been 
Buddha the sage.” Sir Walter Scott, in the fourth 
letter of his Demonology and Witchcraft, says 
that the Sccttish “bogle” and English “ goblin,” by 
some inversion and alteration of pronunciation, 
are evidently derived from the German kobold. 
The bogie system, introduced into railway carriages 
by Mr. Fairlie in 1869, originated in the coal- 
waggons on the Tyne side at Newcastle being 
constructed with a pivot (the bogie-pin) in the 
centre of each pair of wheels on which the carriage 
rested. The coal-waggons were thus enabled to 
turn the sharpest curves on the Neweastle quays, 
and when the miners first saw the waggons thus 
doubling round upon them they said, “ It’s Bogie 
himself!” This gave the name to these waggons 
and the system on which they were constructed. 
Curupert Bepe. 


Taz Arms or CotontaL AND Missionary 
Bisnorrics (see ante, p. 241).—The reference to 
Crockford, for which I have to thank Mr. Editor, 
gives the following results :— 


41. Central A frica.—Left blank. 

46. Niver.— Lett blank. 

52, Zululand.—Or, on a plain point vert an anchor 
erect of the first, in chief a (')...cross couped, on a canton 
az. a mullet arg. 

56. Algoma.—Atz., @ pastoral staff in bend dexter (?) 
arg. surmounted by a key in bend sinister, wards upper- 
most, (') arg., thereon an open book, between in chief 
an imperial crown ppr., in fesse two [query, what, 
possibly) antique lamps, and in base a cross crosslet 
fitchée. 

58 Athabasca.—Semée of bulrushes should more pro- 
bably be semée of maize. 

60, Madagascar.—Az., a cross of Calvary or. 

62. Niagara,—Left blank. 

63. Lahore.—Az., issuing from a fesse erm. charged 
with a passion cross in bend dexter surmounting a pas- 
toral staff in bend sinister (!) arg., a range of mountains 
with the sun rising behind them all ppr., in base four 
barrulets wavy arg. 

67. Caledonia (not New Caledonia).—Az., a saltire 
arg., thereon a pastoral staff erect in pale or charged 
with an open book, on a chief barry wavy of twelve of 
the first and second a salmon naiant ppr, 


68. New Westminster —Az., a cross patorce between 
five martlets arg., on a chief indented or a pale erm. 
between two roses (! gu. or) ppr. a mitre or. 

69. Travancore and Cochin.—Az., a saltire or, thereon 
a spear erect in pale, point uppermost, arg., in chief a 
celestial crown (?) of the second. 

70. North China.—Left blank. 

In conclusion, I may note that Honduras, given 
in Crockford's list, has not been, and is not to be, 
erected into a see. a 

New Univ. Club. 

With reference to the arms of the colonial 
bishops, I have heard that, when the present 
Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem was consecrated in 
1879, the Earl Marshal declined to grant (or con- 
firm ?) any arms to the Anglican see of Jerusalem. 
The blazon is given in Crockford. On what 
authority do the armorial bearings, as given 
ante, p. 241, rest? Georce Ancus, 


“A Cnitp’s Cavt For saLe.”—A_ corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” (ante, p. 192), expresses 
himself as ‘‘ sure that every superstition has its 
root in a truth.” In what truth is rooted the 
superstition that the possession of a child’s cau} 
will render its owner fortunate for life, or save its 
bearer from shipwreck or death by drowning? In 
a number of the Weekly Dispatch, not very long 
ago, one advertiser, hailing from Fulham, offers 
one of these precious safeguards for 31 ; while, just 
below, another advertiser, dwelling at Aberga 
venny, is willing to accept 2/. 10s. for a similar 
bargain. The subject is treated somewhat at large 
in Brand’s Popular Antiquities (Bohn’s ed., 
vol. iii. pp. 114-119), and advertisements, ranging 
in date from 1779 to 1848, are referred to, at 
prices varying from twenty guineas to six guineas. 
If prices, therefore, furnish any criterion, the faith 
reposed in, and the value set upon, these articles 
must have very much diminished of late. Some 
of the stories told in connexion with them are 
amusing, if not convincing. Sir Thomas Browne, 
as usual, is quaintly learned on the subject, and 
the whole chapter in Brand may be commended 
to the perusal of the curious. 

Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 

112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


“A Frew Brorn.”—I do not know if your 
attention has yet been called to this Lancashire 
provincialism. “A few broth,” “Two or three 
broth,” “One or two broth,” if the quantity is 
small, is the way the poor speak of it. And, 
strange to say, I never heard of their dividing 
soup into pieces in this manner, but broth only. 

; P. 2. 


Postic Scnoot Worbs.—Would it be fair to 
ask that a column of “N, &. Q.” should be occa- 
sionally open to the reception of contributions 
under this heading? They would be very inter- 





esting, and revive many pleasant reminiscences, 
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and open a boundless field of etymological inquiry. 

I have often thought of commencing a collection, 

but I dread the inundation of information which I 

should draw down upon myself ; therefore I should 

like to divert the flood of letters to your editorial 

table. W. D. Paris. 
The Vicarage, Selmeston, Hawkhurst. 


[Notwithstanding our friend's protest, we cannot but 
think that Mr. Parisn himself would prove the best 
codifier for “ N. & Q.” of the indigesta moles of informa- 
tion which will surely be sent to him after the publica- 
tion of his excellent suggestion. ] 


Surrey Fork-tore: Gorne a-Goopixc. — 
Thirty years ago it was the custom in the parts of 
Chertsey and thereabouts for labourers’ wives and 
children to go a-gooding on St. Thomas’s Day, the 
2lst of December. They went round to the houses 
of the gentlefolk and the farmers; and their 
professed object was to get the materials for a 
Christmas pudding. 


“T remember it as if it was yesterday,” says a stout 
old dame to me; “ we used to go with our eacks and our 
bags; and mother, she always worked on the farm at 
hoeing and couching or anything, and she did have a 
train of us children after her! Some folks ‘ud say, ‘ Well, 
and what do you want?’ when we knocked at the door, 
pretending as they didn’t know; and then we made our 
curtseys, and says, ‘ Please to remember the Gooders, 
ma'am!’ And some ‘ud give money, and some flour, or 
currants and raisins, and shovel’em into our bags; there 
was farmer Johnson, as mother worked for, he always 
ground two sacks o’ corn for the Gooders ; and he used 
to stand at his door with a strike in his hand and give it 
out. ‘ Now, then, Nan, hold up your bag!’ he used to 
say to me, a-laughing. Ab, farmers was different i’ 

’ 


them days !’ 
A. J. M. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
enswers may be addressed to them direct. 





“Was” usep ror “ Were.”—If a person were 
to say, “ You was out in the rain yesterday,” or 
“Was you at the opening of Parliament!” he 
would at the present time be set down as an un- 
educated man. This was not always so. Not to 
quote earlier instances, William Law, writing to 
John Wesley in 1738, says, “I dare say you never 
was with me half an hour without my being large 
upon this very doctrine” (Overton’s William Law, 
Nonjuror and Mystic, p. 85); and in certain 
examinations of witnesses before the House of 
Peers, taken in or about the year 1811, this form 
frequently occurs. Two friends of mine, both of 
whom were born in the last century, have assured 
me that when they were young “ you was” might 
constantly be heard from the lips of elderly people 
of the highest education and who had moved in 
the most refined society. It was not considered 





at that time to be bad grammar, but only an old- 


fashioned manner of talking. I am anxious to 
know how this usage came about. To call it bad 
grammar is to cut the knot, not to untie it. Is it 
the fact that “you,” when it was used instead of 
“thou,” was considered a singular pronoun, re- 
quiring a singular verb after it? Are there ex- 
amples in the writings of educated people of “ you,” 
when it had a plural signification, being followed 
by “was”? ANON, 


A Cartutary or Canons Asnpy Priory.— 
Baker, the historian of Northamptonshire, con- 
stantly refers to the “ Cartulary of Canons Ashby 
Priory, in the possession of R. Orlebar, Esq.” 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige me with the 
name and address of the present owner of this 
important manuscript ? Tewars. 


“ Votter Monpenscnern.”—In a notice of Dr. 
Webb’s translation of Goethe’s Faust it is denied 
that voller Mondenschein, which occurs in the 
opening scene, means full moon. Is this correct ? 
Diintzer (Goethe’s Faust, second edition, p. 176) 
says, “ Der eben einfallende Schein des Vollmonds 
erinnert ihn,” &c.; and in a foot-note he gives 
reasons for supposing that Goethe intentionally 
mentions the full moon, A. C. Movunsey. 

Jedburgh, 


Hetmets in Covurcnes.—What are the dis- 
tinguishing criteria by which the date of helmets 
hung up in churches may be assigned? Those 
which I have seen are in construction perfect and 
furnished with workable visors, but their general 
make would seem hardly solid enough for practical 
use, and therefore I conclude it was the practice 
to have these memorial helmets specially made for 
the purpose of suspension in churches, after the 
manner of hatchments. The general idea is that 
these helmets were part of the armour actually 
used by the persons to whose memory they were 
thus put up, and that they were deposited in the 
church after death. GraHamM SANDBERG. 


Fairs on Goon Fripay.—According to The 
Book of Fairs, published by the king’s authority, 
second edition, 1759, fairs were held at the fol- 
lowing places on Good Friday: St. Austell, Corn- 
wall ; Droitwich, Worcestershire ; Grinton, York- 
shire ; Heckfield ; High Budleigh, Devonshire ; 
Wimborne, Dorsetshire. How long did the custom 
continue, and are there any evidences yet re- 
maining of it at any of these places? Benson’s 
Vindication of the Methodists, 1800, says (p. 4) 
that “ wakes, feasts, and dancings begin in many 
parishes on the Lord’s-day, on which also some 
fairs and annual markets are held” (with special 
reference to Lincolnshire). W. C. B. 


Smatvus 1n THE “ Winter’s Tate.”—A recent 
public reference to the so-called “literary Au- 
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tolyeus” having called attention to the characters 
in one of our great dramatist’s latest productions, 
may I ask Shakespearians through your columns 
whether any probable origin has been suggested 
for the name Smalus, given by the Prince of 
Bohemia in the Winter’s Tale as that of the King | 
of Libya and father of his bride Perdita before 
her real parentage was discovered, and when he 
wished to conceal what it was supposed to be ? 

7. T, Lywn, 


3lackheath. 


Nemismatic: Mepau.—Cardinal Julius Ma- 
zarin, AR. Obv.: leg, IVLIVS. CARDINALIS. MAZA- 
RINVS ; field, bust in profile, showing right cheek. 
Rev.: leg., FIRMANDO. FIRMIOR. HZ. RET; field, 
anchor on waste piece of ground, clouds above ; 
ex, 1660; edge plain. I shall be glad of any 
information respecting this medal—why it was 
struck, and to what event in Mazarin’s life it 
refers ; also for a translation of the motto on the 
reverse, and as to its application in reference to 
the occasion on which it was struck. 

W. STAVENHAGEN JONES. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Rev. Tuomas Broventoy.—Who was the 
father of the Rev. Thomas Broughton, who was 
one of the “ Holy Club” at Oxford, and how was 
his family connected with the old Staffordshire 
family of Broughton, Baronets? There is some 
account of him in Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists ; 
but this book merely states that he was one of 
sixteen children, his father being of English birth, 
and a Commissioner of Excise at Edinburgh. The | 
Exeter Register of Fellows seems to show that he 
was born in Oxfordshire. Broughton joined the | 
Holy Club in 1732, became Fellow of Exeter 
College in 1733, but vacated his fellowship on his 
marriage with Miss Capel in 1742. He was suc- 
cessively Curate of the Tower of London; Lecturer 
at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street bing ; Lec- 
turer at Allhallows, Lombard Street, 1741; Rector 
of Wotton; secretary of the SPOCK. 1743; 
and died in Hatton Garden, Dec. 21,1777. He 
had two daughters: Elizabeth, the wife of Rev. 
George Gaskin, D.D., Rector of St. Benet, Grace- 
church Street, and of Stoke Newington, and 
secretary S.P.C.K.; and another, who married 
Rev. W. Aguttar, of Barnes; and I think a son, | 
Bryan Broughton, of Barnes, Surrey, who died in 
1825. Any information as to his parentage and 
ancestry will be gratefully received by 

V 


V. G. D. F. 





28, Pembroke Street, Oxford. 


“ Marrross,.”—In an “ Establishment,” or list 
of payments for the army in Ireland in 1751, I 
find, among the inferior officers of the ordnance i in 
Dublin, “ Mattrosses.” What were they? They 
are mentioned at other stations also, the entry for, 


Dublin being, “ Twelve Mattrosses to attend th e 
Train and Stores in Dublin at 94 each per diem, 
and this was their pay everywhere. E. G. 


[See Webste PF, 3.v. * Matross,’’) 
Srr Taomas pe Gisstnce, Kxt.—I shall be 


very thankful to any one who will refer me to any 
sources from which I can derive information 


| relative to Sir Thomas Gissinge, Knt., of co. Nor- 


folk, who served in the army with the Black 


| Prince in Aquitaine. He bore for arms: Arg., 


on a bend az. three eagles displayed or, membered 
and armed gu. He died in 1382, and was buried 
in the collegiate church of the Blessed Virgin in 
the Fields at Norwich. I have consulted Blome- 
field’s History of Norfolk:. 
ALGERNON F, Gissiva, 
Agbrigg, near Wakefield, 


“Tae Cat axp THE Fivpie.”—In a copy of the 
Arundines Cami which I had some twenty-five 
years ago the last two lines of Hey Diddle Diddle 
were thus rendered, I believe :— 

“ Spectatum admissus risit sine fine catellus 
Et rapuit turpi lanx cochleare fuga.” 
['* The little dog laughed to see such fine sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.”} 


| In the fourth edition, 1851, now before me, the 


Latin is :— 
* Dumque cachinnabat risu in geminante catellus 
Surripuit turpi lanx cochleare fuga. 
Wishing to know more about the matter, I 
wrote to Archdeacon Balston, som« time Head 
Master of Eton, and he sends pe following, from 
the presentation copy from the editor to his pre- 
decessor, Dr. Hawtrey. The first two lines of Hes 
Didulum are the same in all three, the last two 
differ in this, the original, also :-- 
“ Nescio qué catulus risit dulcedine ludi ; 
Abstulit et turpi Janx cochleare fuga.” 
The author was the accomplished editor of the 
work, Henry Drury, and I rather prefer the first 
of the three versions of Gammer Gurton here 
given, as being the most grotesque, though the 
“cachinnabat risu ingeminante” of the second is 
very expressive also. Do these three exhaust the 
variations ? and are there many other similar ones 
in the editions of this highly amusing book ? 
F, Woourycu. 
Oare Vicarage, Faversham, 


Tue Svurname Suipett.—In the Sawbridge 
pedigree in Burke’s Landed Gentry and in 
Baker’s Northamptonshire (i. 162), William Saw- 
bridge is said to have married M: ary, daughter of 
Henry Shibell, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,* who 
died and was buried at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
February, 1735, her husband surviving till 1761. 


: -[* This designation, however, is not given in Burke, 
879.] 
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The name appears an uncommon one. It is not in 


I desire to get at the hidden history contained in 


the Patronymica Britannica, and with reference to the earliest book-plates, which are now smothered 


this particular instance I searched the St. Martin’s 

registers through several years without once meet- 

ing with it. 

information in regard to the London family—if 

such existed—would be welcome. H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 


Dirt Hovsse, Nortu Roap, Fixcarey.—Can 
any of your correspondents give information con- 
cerning the above? It is said to be “docket 


free” from some incident connected with the | 


plague. It is supposed to have also some con- 


nexion with the old cesspool arrangements of 


London. Does it correspond with the present 


“Old White Lion”? The old name is still on! 


the Ordnance maps, and there is a wood near still 
called “ Dirt House Wood.” Can it be a vulgar 
alteration of some family nane ? 
Georce Bonn. 
“Dutca Covrace.”—What is the origin of 
this expression? Applied to the people who 
fought the war of independence with Spain, who 
have colonized the remotest shores, and with whose 
descendants we are now settling terms of pacifica- 
tion in the Transvaal, it seems a curious lucus 
a non lucendo. E. B. M. 
[The word “ Dutch” in thie expression is not applied 
to the Hollanders, but is used as equivalent to the ep‘rit 


hollanda. 


“Fortutot” or “ Fortot”: “Dvusror.”—In 
a compotus of the minister or bailiff of a manor in 
Norfolk in the fourteenth century, after entry of 
the payments for labour on the lands in the lord’s 
own hands, occur the following items; “ Pro 
eorum forthlot [or forlot]; pro eorum duspot.” I 
shall be thankful to know the meaning of these 
terms. G. A. C. 


Crronocrams.—I am preparing for the press 
an extensive collection of chronograms with 
remarks and translations, and it will form a bulky 
volume. Will any of your readers send me, direct, 
examples (particularly local ones), English an 
continental, collected during travels? I have 
already collected largely in that way. I also ask 
whether any such general collection is known to 
have been published. James Hitton, 

60, Montagu Square, W. 

{Our correspondent has already consulted the Indexes 
of “N, & Q.”) 


AccumvULATED Booxk-PLates.—I possess certain 


Any suggestion as to its origin, and | 


under Smith’s sprawling modern Gothic device. 

| On the other hand, I dread the wrath of your 

correspondents who denounce the unhappy creature 

| who “soaks off” a book-plate. What am I to do 

in this dilemma? A. B. 
Little Ealing. 


Mr. Honces, or GLovcesTersHIRe, 1657.— 

| As appears from an unpublished letter of Oliver 
Cromwell, dated Sept. 21, 1657, and thus ad- 
dressed, “For M® Hodges at his House in 
| Gloucestershire, these,” the latter was appointed 
one of seven “for y® Govenemt of Irland by a 
Deputye & Councell,” with an annual salary of 
1,000. I do not know whether he accepted the 
appointment or ever crossed to Dublin to act; 
jand, having a particular object in view, I am 
anxious to be informed. You or some reader of 
“N. & Q.” may perhaps be able and kindly dis- 
posed to help me in the matter. ABHBA, 


} 


“Latin AnD Enxciisu Poems, By a Gentleman 
of Trin. Coll., Oxford. 12mo., 1741.”—Is the 
author of this little book known? 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Gisss Tur Arcnitect.—I shall feel extremely 
obliged if any one in Oxford will find out if the 
drawings, &c., belonging to Gibbs, the celebrated 
architect, are in some library or museum there, 
The object is to discover a drawing sent to Gibbs 
from Aberdeen of the old nave of St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Aberdeen. Gibbs’s drawings, &c., are 
believed to be in Oxford. This question has been 
asked before, but failed to get a reply. May I 
hope for more success this time ? Scorus. 

Ovr Copper Cotnace.—Can there be a bad 
penny, or, in fact, bad copper? If so, what is its 
most probable composition? What is the com- 
position of good copper? Was the copper coinage 
of 1863 recalled because it was found to contain 
; some metal more valuable than copper ! I shall 
|} be much obliged for any other information upon 
| this subject, direct. Susp ANNULO. 

[We shall be glad to forward prepaid letters to our 
correspondent. ] 





AvutTnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“To griefs congenial prone, 
More wounds than Nature gave he knew, 
While misery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark idea! hues and horrors not its own.” 


volumes in which, on the inside of the covers, the | These lines are quoted by Goethe in his charming auto- 


book-plates of former owners have been successively 
pasted on the same spot, one over another, the 
result being that the last one introduced alone 
gives any information. But I care not to know 
that obscure John Smith once owned my books. 


biography Aus meinem Leben, where he is speaking of 
Werther’s gloomy views of life. Goethe prefaces the 
quotation with the remark, “ Wie genau die Engliinder 
mit diesem Jammer bekannt waren, beweisen die wenigen 
bedeutenden, vor dem Erscheinen Werther'’s geschrie- 
benen Zeilen.” Then follows the quotation, As Werther 
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was published in 1773, the lines quoted must have ap- 
peared prior to that cate, J. Lornarse HEELIs. 
“ Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
Aud life is perfected by death.” 
A. T. C. 
Lord Cairss concluded his brilliant speech on the 
Transvaal! question, with telling effect, by quoting the 
following lines 
“Tn all tl 


ilis [bonds] we ever bore 
We griev'd, we 


sigh’d, we wept ; we never blush’d before.” 
J. B. 

ey’s A Discourse, by way of Vision 

nt of Olive 1.) 


See Cow! 


lt, COn- 
cer teG 


r Cromoell 


Replies. 


AN OLD ENGLISH CALENDAR. 
(6™ S., ii*. 246.) 

Although I do not pretend to be “ great in calen- 
dars,” I think I may perhaps be able to answer 
Dr. Jessorr’s query. The calendar given in 
Dr. Husenbeth’s book is evidently merely an 
exclusive compilation of English saints and of 
saints more or less connected with England. It 
is probably taken from The English Martyrologe, 
by John Wilson, of which the third edition was 
published in 1639. If Dr. Jessorr will refer to 
the calendar in any Sarum or other Missal or 
Breviary in use in England, he will find that the 
feasts of the Annunciation, of St. Barnabas, of 
St. Michael, and of the Nativity were kept in 
England on the same days as they are in other 
parts of the world. He will also find that very 
few of the saints given in the calendar by Dr, 
Husenbeth had any office or commemoration 
whatever. In the same way, but a very small 
proportion of the saints named in the Roman 
Martyrology appear with any office in the Missal 
or Breviary. 

Every country and, indeed, every diocese has 
special local feasts. When these occur on the 
same day as some other feast, there are rubrics 
laid down for transferring one or other of them. 
Thus, for instance, the fortnight of Holy Week 
and Easter excludes the greatest feasts, whether 
local or universal. This year the feast of St. 
George, which is observed by English Catholics as 
a double of the first class with an octave, falls in 
Easter week ; it will not be then kept, but will be 
transferred to the next vacant day, April 27. The 
St. Gregory whom Dr. Jessorr suspects of being 
“a very odd sort of personage” is mentioned by 
Wilson as born of the blood royal of England, 
being kinsman to King Edward, surnamed the 
elder. He died in 945, in the monastery of St. 
Meginhard in Germany. C.J. EB. 


Dr. Jessorr asks, Who was St. Gregory, C.? 
He was St. Gregory of Spoleto, sometimes called 
C[onfessor], and sometimes M[artyr]. His day is 
Dec. 25. His martyrdom, under the command of 





Flaccus, general of the forces in Spoleto, is placed 
in A.D. 304. He was first beaten with clubs, then 
racked, and then beheaded. Baronius found a 
copy of the acts and “glorious miracles” of this 
martyr in 1037, and Laurentius Surius gives a 
record of him in his Lives of the Saints (1570). 

In reply to the other part of Dr. Jessopr’s 
article, probably many Protestants are not aware 
of the fact that the festivals of saints are not 
uniformly the same in all Catholic countries, 
but in certain provinces saints of a local interest 
are substituted for those of a more general special 
character. Thus, throughout Spain the feasts of 
St. Isidore and St. Ildephonse are celebrated ; at 
Toledo is kept the feast of St. Eugenius; at 
Alcala the feast of St. Justus and St. Pastor, 
When any one is canonized, he is to be held 
as a saint by all Catholics, but the Pope assigns 
where and when his feast is to be celebrated. 
This accounts for the introduction of the English 
saints St. Egbert, St. William of Norwich, and 
St. Roger in the English almanacs referred to. 
They are canonized saints, but their festivals are 
local. The feast of St. Francis of Paula, founder 
of the order of Minimes, is kept only in places 
where Minimes are honoured or have establish- 
ments. He died at Tours, and there his day is an 
honoured festival. St. Catharine of Siena is kept 
by all orders of preachers and in Tuscany, but 
not necessarily elsewhere. On Jan. 8, at Brussels, 
St. Gudula takes precedence of all other saints set 
down for the same day. There are (including the 
nineteenth century saint Filumena) 1693 saints 
more or less honoured on certain days (thirteen of 
whom bear the name of St. Gregory), and it is 
plainly impossible for all of them to have a turn 
in a year, except by distribution. The entire 
number of “the sealed” is to be 144,000 
(Rev. vii. 4), so there is still a large deficit to 
make up before the world “comes to an end.” 
One of the objects of All Saints’ Day is to pay 
honour to those saints who have not been duly 
recognized otherwise. Dar. Jessopp will find a 
short account of St. Gregory of Spoleto in Alban 
Butler’s Lives, but it must be remembered that 
Butler’s “ expurgated ” saints are meant for Pro- 
testant Englishmen, and are no more like the 
saints of such authors as Metaphrastes, Surius, 
Ado, and the Acta Sanctorum edited by Boilandus, 
than are the candida of an “expurgated Horace” 
like to the candida ipsissima of that sad rogue old 
Flaccus. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Bisnor Witperrorce anp THE Gaost (6 S$. 
iii. 111, 275).—A correspondent asks whether it 
be true that such an event as is related occurred, 
and that the bishop “never concealed the fact. 
Bishop Wilberforce was asked the question a few 
days before his death. His answer was, “I have 
often heard the story as told of other people, but it 
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is entirely without foundation as applied to me, and 
I never saw a ghost in my life.” This was repeated 
to me by a person of unquestionable veracity, who 
asked the question and received the answer. 


A. P. S. 


Votcstary Catatepsy (6% §, iii. 208).— 
What Zayonr calls “voluntary catalepsy” is 
known in science by the name of “hypnotism,” 
since the appearance of the late Dr. James 
Braid’s (of Manchester) work on that subject. 
The case of the Indian yogist (or fakeer) Haridas, 
quoted by Zanont from Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side 
of Nature, is fully set forth in Dr. Braid’s Ob- 
servations on Trance; or, Human Hibernation 
(London 1850), on the authority of Sir Claude 
Martin Wade (who acted as political agent at the 
court of the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, at Lahore) 
and Sir C. E. Trevelyan, and is also vouched for 
by Dr. J. M. Honigberger, formerly physician to 
Runjeet Singh, on the authority of General Ven- 
tura (in Friichte aus dem Morgenlande, Vienna, 
1851, also translated into English and published 
by J. B. Bailliére). The fakeer is said to have 
been buried alive for six weeks at Lahore in 
1837, and the story is also told in The Court and 
Camp of Runjeet Singh, by Captain W. G. 
Osborne (London, 1840). Dr. Braid mentions 
other cases of human hibernation, and refers to a 
curious passage in the Dubistan as “ furnishing 
a key for unlocking the mystery.” Dr. Braid’s 
investigations on the subject of hypnotism begin 
to attract notice, and Prof. Preyer, of the 
University of Jena, has devoted to them recently 
two articles in the German monthly periodical, 
Die Rundschau, publishing at Berlin. _ = 


I may refer Zanonr to a curious and erudite 
book entitled “ A Treatise concerning Enthusiasm, 
as it is an Effect of Nature, but is mistaken by 
many for either Divine Inspiration or Diabolical 
Possession. By Merie Casaubon, D.D. Second 
Edition, 1656, London.” In the third chapter, 
among narratives of voluntary ecstacies, he will 
find some facts of prolonged suspension of vital 
powers. The author was the son of the more 
famous Isaac Casaubon. The book is probably 
now difficult to obtain ; but it is in my possession, 
and I have no objection to lend it. The faculty 
of voluntary entrancement is possessed by not a 
few at the present day ; one effect being sometimes 
physical insensibility, similar to that induced by 
the mesmeric state, or by anzsthetics. p 

C. C. Massey. 

In a very interesting article in Scribner's 
Monthly for December, 1880, entitled “A Study 
in Apparent Death,” Zanowt will find the story to 
which he refers related in detail. The writer thus 
introduces it :— 

* One of the most wonderful cases of imitation death 
on record occurred at Lahore in 1837, whilet Sir Claude 


M. Wade, who tells the story, was political resident at 
Ludianah and agent to the British Government at the 
Court of Runjit Singh, A fakir was buried alive for 
forty days, then disentombed and resuscitated.” 
The article also details the case of Phul, Rajah of 
Puttiali in the Punjaub, who also feigned death 
and was restored to life; and the writer states 
that the case of 
“Col. Townshend, who is said to have been able to 
arrest the vital functions so completely as to present a 
perfect similitude of death, and recall himself to life by 
a mere effort of will, is scientifically attested.” 

D. WittraMs. 

Swansea. 

For Col. Townshend’s case see The English 
Malady, 1733, by G. Cheyne, M.D., p. 307. He 
was, I suppose, a younger son of the first Viscount 
Townshend. C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Sir James Bovucnier (Bourcnier) (6 §. iii. 
247).—I am sorry that I can throw no light on the 
descent of Sir James Bourchier (if any) from the 
Earl of Ewe (should this not be written Eu ?), but 
Mr. ConstaBux will perhaps allow me to correct 
a mistake into which he has fallen. William 
Bourchier did not marry the youngest daughter of 
Edward IIL, but the eldest daughter of his 
youngest son. She was Anne, daughter of Thomas, 
Earl of Gloucester, and Alianora Bohun, and was 
born at Pleshy in April, 1383 (Register of John of 
Gaunt, vol. ii. fol. 74); married, according to 
Sandford, at Mantes, June 10, 1419 (but this is 
too late a date, since * Willielmus Bourchier, mil., 
et Anna uxor ejus, consanguinea nostra,” are men- 
tioned on the Patent Roll, June 10, 1406) ; died 
Oct. 16, 1438 (ing., 17 Hen. VI., 44), and was 
buried at Llanthony. It may also be worth while 
to note that most genealogists of my acquaintance 
give the name of Anne to her only daughter, 
whose name was certainly Alianora, since she is so 
called in the Register of Canterbury Cathedral 
(Arundel MS. 68); Rot. Pat., 9 Hen. VI, part i.; 
and Rot. Fin., 14 Edw. IV. She married, after 
March 6, 1431 (Rot. Pat., 9 Hen. VI.), John Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, and the mandate for the 
taking of her inq. post mort. is entered Nov. 25, 
1474 (Rot. Fin., 14 Edw. IV.). 

HERMENTRUDE, 

Will Mr. Constanie give his authority for 
stating that the youngest daughter of Edw. III. 
intermarried with William Bouchier, Earl of Ewe? 
If he pursue the subject, I think he will find that 
William Boucher, Count of Eu, in Normandy, was 
the second husband of Anne, daughter of Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, Earl of Buck- 
ingham, Essex, Northampton, &c., and conse- 
| quently grand-daughter to the king. The original 
| name of Boucher (Butcher) has from time to time 
| been changed to Bourcher, Bouchier, Bourchier. 
| A long string of noble families came through the 
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I have not the means at command in 


marriage 
this benighted place of tracing the branch of the 
family from which the father of Cromwell's wife 
‘ nded Greorce WuHire. 


Ashley He use, Epsom. 


Tue Temp.ars 1x Lincotysnrre (6™ §., iii. 27, 
19 In the year 1308 an inquisition was made 
of all the Templars’ lands and goods in England, 


and the result is preserved in the Public Record 
Office in ag are called the Templars’ Rolls 

13 E II. These rolls enter into great 
‘ : p ording to Gre ry’s Chronicle (Camden 
, y, 1876), the fraternity was suppressed in 


1310, thou wh 1314 is, I belic ve, th generally 

ted date.* The lands were taken into the 
} ’s hands, and it was not until 1323 (Statutum 
‘ I’ Te mplariorum, 17 Edw. il. stat. 2) that 


the essions of the late fraternity were granted 
to t Knights Hospitallers. During the interim 
rds of the fees had posse ed themselves of 
! of the most valuable estates, and it was 
not without legal proces the Hospit: ullers could 
recover them. As late as 1338 some of them had 
not been surrende red, In a0 la t-mentioned year 
an extent of the lands of the Hospitallers in Eng- 
land was taken by Prior Philip de Thame, whose 
report was found in the Public Library at Malta 
by y the late Rev. Lambert L arking, F.S.A., and 
is printed by the Camden Society in 1857. 

“The highest authority for the possessions of the 
Templars in Lincolnshire would, I conceive, be 
the rolls above referred to, and Prior Philip de 
Thame’s report I believe to be the next best au- 
thority. From this latter it would appear that 
the Hospitallers had the following preceptories in 
the county of Lincoln, besides, it would seem, some 
outlying lands and advowsons of churches, viz.:— 

B rjulia de Malteb y.* 

Bajulia de Skirbeck.» 


{* Lingard refers to Rymer, But this 
reference is not to the Hague ed , where the 
* Ordinatio de Universis Temp! capiendis,” 





1 Edw. IL., a.p. 1307, claus. 1, E 2, m. 1 
in T. i. P. iv. 101.] 

* Malteby, 7.e. Maltby: 
plars, and after of the Hx 8} 
Chester, was the first donor. It was granted 33 
Hen. VIII. to Charles, ta of Suffolk” (Tanner, Not. 
Monast., ed, Nasmith, li.), 


. Skirbeck : 


"2 preceptory of the Tem 





people dedicated to St. Leonard, which being given, with 
the manor, A.D. 1230, to the 
St. John of Jerusalem, by Sir Thomas Multon, Knight, 
some of the order shortly after settled here. The 
hospital thereupon was called St. John Baptist’s, and, 
temp. Ed, 

ufficient to maintain three priests here 
Fle: te, and to sustain twenty poor people in the in- 


— at the gate. It was granted, as p varcel of the pre- 

ptory of Maltby, >. — les, 
i. VIIL.” (Tanner, 
colush , Ixvii,). 


ors. Randal, Earl of 


Hers was an old hospital for ten poor 


Knights Hospitallers of 


II., was returned to be endowed with lands 
and one at 


firmatory of the house and to relieve forty more every 


Duke of Suffolk, 33 
t. Monast., ed. Nasmith, Lin- 


Gaynes burgh, 


a messuage, & seg 





d., is printed | 





| 





| granted = Hen. VIII. 


following members :— 
Calkewell,¢ Thorp in 


Lymbergh [ Limbe 


with the 
Golkesby,® 
Warectis,? Ingham, Cabourne, 


Wilughton® 


rl, 
Saxeby,£ Mere," Wadyngton,' Esterkele,) Claxby, 
Temlby,* Wak te. A messuage, «e.. in I pton, 


in Keteby,! a messuage in Belle- 


Memorandum, “ Quod 
rT 


wode.™ Rent in Hareby. 


dicte quatuor placee solebant, tempore Templari- 
orum, esse membra 


de Wilughton.” 
Bajulia de Bruere with the following members: 
Rouston,® North Kirkeby.” Pasture for sheep in 


Caldecot.4 


Bajulia d 


é Eycle® with members. A messuage 
in Aslakeby,' t 


a messuage in Suth Wyme,‘ and at 


© Wilughton, ¢.¢, Willoughton : “ Roger de Buslei and 
Simon de Canci, temp. R. Steph., gave the moiety of the 
Church here, and the greatest part of the town, to the 
Knights Templars, from whom it came afterwards te 
the Hospitallers; and here was a preceptory of that 
order, valued 26 Hen. VIII. at 1747. 11s. 1d. 04. per ann, 
as Dugd. and Speed, and at 2/9/. 19s. 8d. «8 Le Neve's 
MS. Valor, which was granted 37 Hen. VIII. to John 
Cock and John Thurgood” (Tanner, Vot. \onast., ed. 
Naemith, Lincolnsh., }xxxvii.). 

4 Golkesby: probably Gold-by, Linco'nshire. 

© Calkewell, 2.2. Cawkwell, Lincolnshi 

‘ Thorp in Warectis, te. Thorpe-in-the -Fal lows, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Saxeby, i.e. Saxby, in Lincolnshire. 

h Mere, in the county and city of Lincoln. “ Tere 
seems to have been a house of Templars, and after- 
wards of Hospitallers, to which Swane le Rich an Sir 
William Vileyn were great benefactors in the reigns of 
K. H. If. and K. John” (Tanner, Not. Monast., ed. 
Nasmith, Lincolnshire, liii.). 





Wa dyt eton, z.e. Waddington, in Lincolnshire 
E sterkele i.e. East Keal, Lincolnshire. 

* Teml by, 3 .e. Dembleby, Lincolnshire, 
Keteby : probably Kettleby, Lincolnshire. 


Bellewode, ¢.¢. Bellwood, in Lincolnshire. 

Bruere, ie. Temple Bruern, Lincolnshire. Here 
was, before a.p. 1185, a preceptory first of the Knights 
Templars, and after of the Hospitallers, who had 
annexed such possessions to it as were valued 26 
Hen. VIII. at 1547. 6s. 8d. per ann., as Dugd. and Speed; 
and 195/. 2s. 2d. ob. g., a3 in another valuation. It was 
to Charles, Duke of Suffolk 
(Tanner, Not. M t., ed. Nasmith, Lincolnsh., xii.). 

Rouston, ie. Rowston, Lincolnshire 

North Kirkeby: “there are several Kirkbys in Lin- 
colnshire. This is doubtless Kirkby-la-Thorpe, alias St. 
Dennis, in the wapentake of Aswardburn,. parts ol 
Kesteven, two and a half miles from Sleaford.” 

Caldecot : ‘‘ probably not in Lincolnshire, but Rut- 
landshire 

* Eycle, i.e. Eagle, seven miles from Lincoln: “a 
commandry of Knights Templars, who had the manor 
here by gift of King Stephen. It afterwards came to 
the Hospitallers, and upon their dissolution, 33 
Hen. VIIL. it was granted to Thomas, Earl of Rutland, 
and Robert Tirwhit. It was valued at 124/. 2s. per 
ann. » Dugd., Speed, or as in a MS. Valor, 144/. 18s, 10d.” 
(Ts ann r, Not. Monast., ed. Nasmith, Lincolnsh., xxii.). 

Aslakeby: two and a half miles from Folkingham, 
Line 'nshire. ‘ There seems to have been a preceptory 


or commandry of the Templars at the manor here, 


founded by John le Mareschal, about the time ol 


K. R. I., which was afterwards given to the Hospitullers, 
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fag [Lopthorp]. The church of Donyng- 
m" [in Holand] and the church of Marnham [co. 





inclusive. By William R. O’Bryne, Esq. London, John 
ee 1849. 1 vol. royal 8vo., 1400 | p. 

eg h . - - ~ 9. Naval Biography; or, the History and Lives of 
Notts}. This extent is given In great detail. It Distinguished C onstem | in the British N: avy, from the 
shows the value of the produce of the lands and | Rarliest Period to the Present Time. By E. H: urding 
the expenses for the year, and is, moreover, of | London, West & Hughes, 1800. 1 vol. Sv “# re 8 pp. 
10, Camp »bell’s Lives of the British Admirals, 8 vola. 


se ; ; | 
much value as illustrative of prices at that date. | : 
Joun Macreay, | §¥9-, 1812-17 
Bicknor Court, Colef ‘Ianceat 11. T he Naval Chronicle. 40 vols. Sv 0., 1799-1818 
3icknor Court, Coleford, Gloucester. . , : 
inclusive. Contains numerous biographies and portraits. 
Under the latter of these references mention is Besides the above general works I have the 


ade of South brag omy Lincolnshire. Very near | biographies of some fifty British naval officers, in 
» Sout 1 Wit ham, but in the parish of Stretton, | one or two volume as, octavo, each, including six or 
land, midway between the North Road, Mor- | seven lives of Nelson ; also numerous naval his- 
kary Wo d, 1 Thistleton, is a field called | tories of England and Great Britain, all more or 
“7 l naval biography. G. H. P. 








*Temple Barns,” where there are some traces of | Jess rich in British pb) 
an ancient building. Cotupert Bebe. Brookline, Mass., U.S. 
ftorAL Navan Brocrarpnies (5% §, xii. 188 5 | * PoRTIONS OF SHIRES WHICH ARF IN OTHER 
6 S. i. 102, 505; ii, 138).—I have the following | snires” (6™ §. i. 177, 306 ; i. 98, 297, 477).— 
naval biographies in my library :— Part of Situate in Town or Village. 
1. Lives of [ilustrious Seamen, Xc., including several | Berks ... ... Oxford we =eee Shilton, 
hundred naval characters alphabetically arranged, &c, | Berks ——— viper . Little Farringdon. 
sndon, printed by J. Cu ee, Ivy Lane, for T. Hurst, | Berks... : tee 
Paternoster Row, and others, 1803. 1 vol. 18mo., | Bucks o ond Northants . 
436 pp., 12 portrait Bucks ... ... Oxford... ... ... Caversfield. 


2. British Naval Biography, from Howard to Codring- | Derby ... ... Leicester ... ... Ravenstone. 
ton. Second edition. London, printed for Scectt, Web-| Derby ... ... Leicester 











ster & Geary, Charterhouse Square, 1840. 1 vol. 18mo., | Derby Leicester . oe 
665 pp. Yevon Dorset ... : . Thornecombe. 
3. Lives of the British aoe rals, with an Introductory | Dorset .... ... Devon ... ; Stockland, 
View of the y ul Lilisto of Er gland. By Robs rt | Durham ... Northumberland... [ Berwick on-Tweed.] 
Southey, LL. D. , continue i by Robert Bell. Published | Durham Northumberland... Bedlington. 
in “ Lardner al et Cy clopedi ” r= ndon, L ngman, | Durham Yorkshire ove ... Craike. 
tees, Orm, Br wn v& Co, 1833-40. 5 vols. 12mo. | Gloucester Hereford... . Lea, 
4. Royal Naval Biography. By Jol yhn Marshall, Lieut. | Gloucester Oxford Shenington, 
R.N. London, Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orm & Co.,| Gloucester ... Oxford Widford. 
1§25-35. 12 vols. Svo., t Gloucester ... Oxford . « Little Compton, 
5. Biographia Navalis. By John Charnock. th Por- | Gloucester ... Warwick ... ... Sutton-under-Brails 
traits. London, R, Faulder, Bond Street, ite 96. | Gloucester ... Warwick . eee 
6 vols, Svo. | Gloucester ... Wilts ... «... ... Minety. 
6. = aval Biography; or, the History and Lives of | Hereford . Radnor, Wales... Litton. 
Distinguished Characters in the British Navy, from the | Hereford hropshire ... Farlow. 
Earliest Period of History to the Present Time, illus- | Hereford _... sester ... ... Rochford, 
trated with elegant Portraits, engraved by eminent | Hampshire ... Sussex ... ... . South Ambersham, 
artists. London, John Scott, 442, Strand, 1805. 2 vols, | Hertford Bucks ... ... ... Coleshill. 
dyvo. Huntingdon... Bedford... ... Swineshead. 
7. Naval Anecdotes, illustrating the Characters of | Huntingdon... Bedford... .... ... Everton. 
British Seamen, London, James Cundee, 1806. 1 vol, | Monmouth ... Gloucester ... ... Welsh Bicknor. 
. Oxford ... ... Bucking ions ... Lillingstone Lovell, 
8. A Naval Biographical Dictionary, comprising the Oxford ... Bu -kingham ... Ashhamstead. 
Lifeand $ ervices of every Living Officer in Her Majesty's | Oxford ... Buckingham eee 
Worcester ... ... Hales Owen. 








Navy, from the Admiral of the Fleet to that of Lieute: nants, Shropshire 
Somerset ... Dorset ... ... ... Holwell. 

and, as part of their possessions, was granted 33 | Stafford... ... Worcester ‘a - 

Hen. VIII. to Edward, Lord Clinton, and Ursula his | Suffolk .... ... Cambridge ... ... Exning. 

wife” (Tanuer, Not. Monast., ed. Nasmith, Lincoln- | Warwick ... Worcester ... ... Tardebigge. 

| Wilts ... ... Gloucester ... ... Kingswood, 


shire, ii, 
t Suth ‘Wyme, (2) Suth Wytme, ie, South Wytham,| Wilts... ... Gloucester ... ... Poulton. 


Linc — three miles from Colsterworth. “Here | Wilts ... ... Berks ... ... ... Hinton. 


was a preceptory of Knights Templars as ancient as | Wilts ... ... Berka ... ... ... Graisley. 
A.D, 116s, to which ong de Perci and Hubert de | Wilts RY, a 
Ria were great benefactors, if not founders. It came | Worcester ... Gloucester ... ... Iecomb. 


afterwards to the Hosp italle rs, and, as part of their pos-| Worcester ... Gloucester ... ... Evenload. 
fessions, the lands called Great Temple, in South | Worcester .,. Gloucester ... ... Cutsdean. 
Witham, Lincolnshire, wee granted 5 Elizab. to} Worcester .., Gloucester .., Blockley. 
Stephen Holford” (Tanner, Not. Monast., ed. Nasmith,| Worcester ... Hereford ... ... . Edwin Loach. 
uincolnshire, 1xxxviii.). | Worcester .., Oxford . 

Donyngton, 7.e. Donington, nine miles from Folking- _F. Ss. W ARREN, M.A, 
hem, Lincolnshire. Farnborough, — 
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A Hieroatyrrnic Biss (6" §. iii. 228).—Mr. 
Binonan’s little book is the thirteenth edition of 
A Curious Hieroglyphic Bible; or, Select Passages 
in the Old and New Testaments, &c., 1796. The 
cuts were engraved by Thomas Bewick for T. 
Hodgson, who printed the work in 1783, and it 
was afterwards assigned by his executors to Bas- 
sam. I do not know that the authorship of the 
work has ever been ascertained ; but it is not 
improbable that the idea originated with Bewick 
himself. That he was well acquainted with the 
works of the early engravers on wood is proved by 
the character of many of his early tail-pieces, 
closely copied from Virgil Solis, and other con- 
tinental masters. He may have seen the “ Libro 
di M. Giov. Battista Palatino...... Con un breve et 
util Discorso de le Cifre. Roma, per Valerio 
Dorico, 1561,” wherein are two specimens of 
“Sonetti figurati,” a species of riddle-writing 
which is unquestionably the original of the Hiero- 
glyphic Bible. The curious in such matters are 
referred to Hugo’s Bewick Collector, Jackson and 
Chatto’s Treatise on Wood Engraving, John Gray 
Bell’s Catalogue of the Works of Thomas and 
John Bewwick, &e. ALFRED WALLIs. 

Derby. 

I have two copies of this book, totally different, 
neither of them dated, but evidently printed 
about 1820. One, “ printed for Dean & Munday, 
Threadneedle Street ; H. Mozley, Derby,” &c., 
contains 140 pp. with a frontispiece, “ price one 
shilling in boards.” The other, “printed for 
S. Carvalho, 18, West Place, Nelson Street, City 
Road, London,” contains only forty pages. The 
one is not an abridgment of the other, but totally 
different. The woodcuts (unlike those in Mr. 
Binouam’s copy) are very badly executed ; they 
are about as bad as can be. The style of the 
books is quite of the chap-book order. There is a 
preface to the larger one, which commences in 
this way : “ The object of the following Work, is 
to imprint on the memory of Youth, by pleasing 
and striking images, the sacred and important 
truths of holy writ.” When I went to school 
most of the boys had them ; they were as common 
as sixpenny “ reading-made-easies.” I have not 
the least doubt editions of them may be found in 
the old trade catalogues of Mozley of Derby, and 
that they were very probably printed by some of 
the generations of Mozley at Gainsborough. It is 
not unlikely that a descendant of these old 
printers, Mr. J. Mozley Stark, bookseller, of King 
William Street, Strand, will be able to give your 
correspondent all the information he desires about 
them. I am surprised to hear these very coarse 
and childish things considered either “rare” or 
“curious.” They were certainly to be bought by 
the gross when I was young, and, I fancy, might 
be met with even now without much trouble, 
although I should think the mistress of the 





‘ 


humblest village school would to-day consider 
them beneath her notice. I happen to have saved 
my copies, from a habit of hoarding such things, 
I certainly have not “collected” them, although 
it may be coming time to do so if they are getting 
as rapidly improved off the face of the earth as 
your correspondent appears to think. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Although it is difficult to answer Mr. Bincuam’s 
query regarding the authorship of this really 
curious and now very scarce book, yet it may be 
of interest to state that I have a most perfect copy, 
with a frontispiece of the expulsion from the 
Garden. It is illustrated with nearly four hundred 
engravings (size, 12mo., pp. 132), and contains the 
lives of the ‘* Holy Evangelists,” and a “ Life of 
our Blessed Saviour.” Printed and published at 
Manchester by S. Johnson, 88, Market Street, 
1841. The spelling I have given of the title of 
the book is correct, only add “A New.” This, 
I think, points to this book being either a revise 
or a reprint of a former edition. The preface, 
however, does not mention this. Mr. Bixonam 
may see my copy, but I never lend scarce volumes. 

J. JEREMIAH. 

Keswick House, Quadrant Road, Canonbury, N. 


Tue Surname Niven or Nevin (6% §. iii. 127). 
—It is asked, What is the derivation of this name? 
In Scotland, we have it in the form of Niven; in 
Ireland, it is Nevin and Nevins. I do not agree 
with the pagan origin that is suggested ; and the 
idea that it is from a word where dh occurs in the 
middle cannot be correct, as the v is not accounted 
for. When Christianity was first introduced, 
perhaps a name was given to its teachers. Niven 
may be from the Gaelic naomh, holy, and dutne, 
aman. Mh sounds nearly like v. In dwine, the 
d aspirated or followed by h becomes silent ; it 
has to be aspirated having the adjective before it. 
Naomh-dhuine, or Naomh-uine, sounds like 
Niven. This explanation is offered only as a 
guess, but till I see a better I shall believe it to 
be the correct one. It is easy to imagine that, in 
different parts of the country, ten or twenty 
persons at about the same time might have had 
this name given them; their descendants, though 
bearing the same name, would not ke related to 
each other. Tuomas STRATTON. 


A Sqvare Heap (6% §., iii. 108).—“ A good 
square head on his shoulders” is by no means an 
uncommon expression, at least in this part of 
England. I have several times heard it used by 
commercial men when speaking of a man’s business 
capacity. I should like, however, to ask a ques- 
tion about the French phrase quoted by Mr. 
Lywy, “ avoir la téte carrée.” 


The Dictionnaire de VAcadimie Francaise 


(1835) and M. Littré assign to it the meaning 
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given by Mr. Lynn. On the other hand, when I 
have heard it used it has signified that the person 
spoken of was a very obstinate, indeed a pig- 
headed, fellow. This is also the meaning given by 
Larousse and Bellows. Which is the more usual 
signification? M. Lorédan-Larchey in his Dic- 
tionnaire d’Argot has the following, “ Téte | 
Carrée ; Téte de Choucroute: Allemand,” and | 
quotes, “‘On ne résiste pas A tant d’ attraits, La 
téte du baron, une téte carrée pourtant, tourne’ 
(E. Villars).” R. 8. 
Birkenhead. 


Tite carrée is a common expression in France. | 


Littré defines it thus :—“‘ Homme d’un jugement 
juste et solide, ou d’un caractére opiniatre ” (edition 
of 1863, p. 493). Popularly it is often applied by 
the French to the character of the Germans. 
Henry Lennarig. 

Great Seal Patent Office, Chancery Lane, W.C, 

The expression is not quite unknown here in 
Gloucestershire, for only the other day, while talk- 
ing to a farm-labourer, he remarked that the 
vicar was “ square-headed,” by which he intended 
to imply that the vicar was a smart man of busi- 
ness. Joun Rivp. 


There is somewhere in print, though I cannot 
at this minute give the reference, an instance of 
the use of this phrase by “the Duke.” He used 
to say, “ Mine’s a square head. I know it is, 
because Chantrey told me so.” Chantrey evidently 
must have thought squareness a good point in a 
head, and “the Duke” accepted the epithet as 
complimentary. Gispes Ricavp. 

8, Long Wall, Oxford. 


I have often in Yorkshire heard the remark, 
“ He has got his head set square on his shoulders,” 
meaning that the person spoken about had got the 
full use of his wits. On the contrary, one that is 


somewhat deficient in ordinary intelligence is said | 


to be “ not quite square.” 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


In the United States there is a variation of 


square, as level, and an intelligent man is said to | 


be “level headed.” The qualifying term “square” 
is often employed as indicating a good quality—as 
“a square meal.” It also means honest, free from 
trickery—as at cards a player will say, “ Give usa 
square deal.” Masonry, especially in the west, 
has given “ square ” a certain significance. 

r. 


New York. 


Tae Boxytnon Fracon: Bonrtrnon oF 
Bonytuon, 1n Cornwatt (6 §. i, 294, 345; ii 
108, 138, 157, 236).— Carew, the old Cornish 
historian, is not always the clearest of writers, and 
this fact fully accounts for an inaccurate state- 


l , 
| ment made by Mr. Jonn Lancpon Bonyrnon in 


“N. & Q..” & 5S. ii. 106. 

In this letter it is stated that a daughter of the 
house of Bonython was the mother of Sir William 
Godolphin. A reference to the Heralds’ Visitation 
of Cornwall in 1620 shows that Catherine Bony- 
thon, the daughter of Edmond Bonython, was the 

mother of the famous Sir Francis Godolphin, the 

ancestor of the Earls of Godolphin, who have 
| played so important a part in the political history 
of this country. Respecting Sir Francis Godol- 
phin, Carew, in his quaint yet happy manner, has 
much to say. Perhaps you will be able to find 
room for the appended extract, which in your 
pages would be read by many who would never 
see it in the original ; it relates to the defence of 
Penzance by Sir Francis when the Spaniards 
attempted to land there in 1595. I may add that 
the Heralds’ Visitation for 1620, as published by 
the Harleian Society, contains the fac-simile of 
the signature of John Bonython. 

The following is the extract, taken from the 
edition of Carew published in 1811 :— 





| ™ The 23rd of July, 1595, soon after the sun was risen, 
and had chased a fog, which before kept the sea out of 
| sight, four gallies of the enemy pres sented themselves 
| upon the coast, over against Moasehole, and there in a 
fair bay landed about two hundred men, pikes and shot, 
who forthwith sent their forlorne hope, consisting of 
their basest people, unto the cual houses of the 
country, about half a mile compsss or more, by whom 
were burned not enly the houses they went by, but also 
the parish church of Paul, the force of the fire being 
such as it utterly ruined all the great stone pillars there- 
of. Others of them in that time burned that fisher town 
Mousehole ; the rest marched as a guard for defence of 
these firers. The inhabitants, being feared with the 
Spaniards landing and burning, fled from their eh 
and, very meanly weaponed, m et with Sir Francis Godol- 
phin on a green on the west side of l’enzance, who that 
forenoon coming from his house, for pacifying some con- 
| troversies in those western parts, and trom the hills 
| espying the fires in that town, church, and houses, 
hastened thither: who forthwith sent to all the captains 
| of those parts for their speedy repair with their com- 
panies, and also sent by post to Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins (then at Plymouth with a fleet bound 
for the Indies) advertisement of the arrival of these four 
gallies and of their burnings, advising them to look to 
themselves, if there were any greater fleet of the enemy's 
at sea, and to send west with all haste what succours 
| by sea or land they could epare. Then Sir Francis 
Godolphin advised that weak assemb!y to retire into 
Penzance, and to prepare it for defence, until the coming 
of the country forces that he had sent for. But they 
finding themselves in number something above a 
hundred, wherein were about thirty or forty shot, though 
scarce one third of them were serviceable, insisted to 
march against the enemies to repel them from farther 
spoils of their houses. 

**But while they were marching towards them the 
Spaniards returned aboard their gallies, and presently 
removed them farther into the bay, where they anchored 
again before and near a lesser fishing town called 
Newlyn. 

‘* There again with all speed they landed, and embattled 
in the slope of a hill, about four hundred pikes and shot, 


| 
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sending about two ranks of soldiers, three in a rank, up 
to the top of the hill, to discover wi.t forces or ambushes 
of the country might lie in view ; who espying none but 
those who were returned with Sir Francis Godolphin 
from their forementioned fruitless march, gave notice 
thereof to their embattled company, whereupon they 
forthwith marched towards Penzance, 

“Upon their moving Sir Francis Godolphin moved 
also, to enter Penzance before them ; and as soonas that 
weak number were entered into the open green, being 
of three quarters of a mile of length, the gallies ceased 
not to ply them all that way with their ordnance from 
their prows as busily as they could; of which shot, | 
though none were hurt, but only a constable unhorsed | 
without any harm, saving the show on his doublet of the | 
bullets sliding by his back, yet many in fearful manner, | 
some fell flat to the ground, and others ran away. 


‘Sir Francis sent after those that were entered Pen- 
zance before him, that they should make their stand at 
the market-place, himself staying hindmost to observe | 
the enemy’s order, and which way they would make | 
their approach; which done he found at the said 
market-place but only two resolute shot, who stood at 
his command, and some ten or twelve others that 
followed him, most of them his own servants; the rest, 
surprised with fear, fled, whom neither with his per- | 
suasions nor threatening with his rapier drawn he could 
recall. 

“ Finding himself thus abandoned, and the enemy 
entered the town in three parts, he was then forced | 
to depart, the enemies beginning their fire some houses 
behind him. The town thus fired, as also the foremen- | 
tioned little fisher town Newlyn, they returned again to 
their gallies. 

“By this time, towards the evening, the Cornish 
forces, increased in number and amended in heart, 
encamped themselves on the green, near to the town of 
Markesew and 8. Michael's Mount, for defence thereof, 
and there spent out the night. The next day the enemy 
made show to land again on the west side of the bay, but | 
seeing the people, though few in number, yet resolute 
to resist, they desisted from their enterprise; and be- | 
sides, finding themselves annoyed by the shooting of 
bullets and arrows into their gallies where they rode at 
anchor, they were forced to remove them farther off.” | 

Carew goes on to narrate that soon after, viz., | 
on the morning of the 25th of July, assistance 
arrived :— 

“But within one hour after the arrival of these 
captains the wind, which was until then strong at south- | 
east, with mist and rain, to have impeached the gallies’ 
return, suldenly changed into the north-west, with very 
fair and clear weather, as if God had a purpose to pre- 
serve these his rods for a longer time. The wind no 
sooner came good, but away pack the gallies with all the 


haste they could,” 
Frep. C. Hitt, B.A. 


Dover College. 


“As TRUE AS THE DEIL’s In Destin city” 
(6™ S. ii. 309).—I think the best explanation of 
the quotation is given in a note to an article in 
the Irish Quarterly Review, No. 5, March, 1852, 
being the first of a series of articles on the streets 
of Dublin by Richard Starratt, Esq., A.M., T.C_D., 
(J. T. Gilbert, one of the most prolific writers on 
Ireland). These articles were afterwards re- 
yublished in three volumes, now very scarce. | 

he note is as follows :— 


j 


“The iron gate of the passage through which the 
judges entered the old Four Courts of Dublin stood 
about ten yards from the present west corner of Fish- 
amble Street, in Skinners Row, now called Christ 
Church Place. The widening of the upper part cf the 
west side of Fishamble Street, and the adjacent altera- 
tions, totally obliterated this passage, which was known 
as ‘Hell.’ The following description of it appeared in a 
Dublin periodical twenty [now fifty] years ago 

“*]T remember, instead of turning to the right down 
Parliament Street, going, in my youth, straightforward 
under the Exchange and up Cork Hill, to the old Four 
Courts, adjoining Christ Church Cathedral. I remember 
what an immense crowd of cars, carriages, nodidies, and 
sedan chairs beset our way as we struggled on between 
Latouche’s and Gleadowe’s Panks in Castle Street. What 
a labour it was to urge on our way through Skinner's 
Row. I remember looking up to the old cagework 


| wooden house [called the “ London Tavern,” burnt 


in 1729), that stood at the corner of Castle Strect 
and Werburgh Street, and wondering why, as it over- 
hung so much, it did not fall down. And then turning 
down Fishamble Street and approaching the Four 
Courts that then existed, through what properly was 
denominated Christ Church Yard, but which popularly 
was called “Hell.” This was certainly a very profane 
and unseemly sobriquet to give to a place that adjoined 
a cathedral, whose name was Christ Church ; and my 
young mind when I first entered there was struck with 
its unseemliness, Yes; and more especially when over the 
arched entrance there was pointed out to me the very 
image of the devil, carved in oak, and not unlike one of 
those hideous black figures that are still in Thomas Street, 
hung over tobacconists’ doors. This locale of “ Hell,” 
and this representation of his satanic majesty, were 
famous in those days even beyond the walls of Dublin, 
I remember well, on returning to my native town after 
my first visit to Dublin, being asked by all my play- 
fellows had I been in Hell, and had I seen the devil. Its 
fame even reached Scotland, and Burns the poet, in his 
story of Death and Dr. Hornbook, alludes to it when he 
says, “ But this,” &c. As Hell has not now any local 
habitation in our city, neither has the devil. But I can 
assure you, reader, that there are relics preserved of this 
very statue to this day. Some of it was made into 
much esteemed snuff-boxes; and I am tuld there is one 
antiquarian in our city, who possesses the head and 
horns, and who prizes the relics as the most valuable in 
his museum. At any rate Hell to me in those days was 
a most attractive place, and often did I go thither, for 
the yard was full of shops where toys, and fireworks, 
and kites, and all the playthings that engage the youthful 
fancy were exposed for sale. But Hell was not only 
attractive to little boys, but also to bearded men; for 
here were comfortable lodgings for single men, and I 
remember reading in a journal of the day an advertise- 
ment intimating that there were ‘To be let furnished 
apartments in Hell.—N.B, They are well suited to a 
lawyer.”’ 

“Here were also sundry taverns and snuggerics 
where the counsellor would cosher with the attorney— 
where the prebendary and the canon of the cathedral 
could meet and make merry. Here the old stagers, the 
seniors of the Currans, the Yelvertens, and the Bully 
Egans would enjoy the concomitants of good fellowship. 
There Prime Serjeant Malone, dark Phil Tisdall, and 
prior still to them the noted Sir Toby Butler, cracked 
their jokes and their marrow-bones, toasted away claret 


| and tossed repartee until they died, as other men die and 


are forgotten.”—See Speed’s Map of Dublin, 1610, for 
locality. 
Mention is also made of the same place in The 
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Early Life of P. B. Shelley, by McCarthy, pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus. M. D’Orry. 


Berkeley Road, Dublin. 


A Cosusprum Waytep (6"§. iii. 149).—I have 
heard the conundrum in the following form, but 
am not sure whether it be the whole of it, or if 
quite ccrrect :— 

** There was a man, in days of yore, 
Who lived where no man lived before, 
And ne'er will live again. 
The door was made without a board, 
And opened of its own accord 
To let this gentleman in.’ 


Answer, “ Jonah.” E. H. 


Power oF SLeepixe at Witt (6 §, iii. 27).— 
I do not see anything very remarkable in what 
R. M. G. records of Napoleon. My father did 
the same thing every d iy of his life, as long as 
knew him. He generally slept four hours and a 
half at night, from 1.30 a.m. to 6 a.m., and half 
an hour in the course of the day when it was most 
convenient to him.* He used simply to sit down 
in an easy-chair, order himself to be called in half 
an hour, and go off at once into a very sound 
sleep. I, myself, have the same faculty, but in a 
less marked degree. WhenIam in good health 
1 can, without feeling in the least degree sleepy, 
lay my head back in a chair, or elsewhere, and go 
to sleep directly. I go up most days from Syden- 
ham Hill to Ludgate Hill by the London, Chatham 
and Dover main-line, and I frequently go to sleep 
as the train is entering upon the bridge at Black- 
friars, and wake up again, after having had a good 
dream, before it has reached the other side of the 
water. No doubi many people have this power of 
sleeping at will. F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tae Betts or Krixo’s Cortece, Orv Aper- 
DEEN (6" §S. ii. 347).—I have found the following 
note in the accounts of King’s College, showing 
the sale of four apparently large bells to John 
Leith, a well-known metal dealer, coppersmith, 
&c., in Aberdeen. I fear Leith’s books cannot be 
traced now, to know if he resold or melted these 
venerable bells—probably they went to pot :— 

“Excerpt from Edilis Account. Crop 1800.—Received 
the price of four Bells sold to John Leith, weighing 
5,566 Ib. at 91d. per lb. Dutch weight, after deducting 
allowances for taking them down, for iron work, weigh- 
ing, &c., 2087.” 

I should be glad to know what Dutch weight is. 
Scotus, 

Heracoic (6* §. iii. 8).—The following is from 

Edmondson’s Heraldry :—“ Purpure, on a fesse or, 


* He used laughingly to say that he looked upon sleep 
asa tax, and therefore paid as little of it as he could. 
He used to calculate that in his long life (he lived to be 
eighty-two) he had really lived from five to ten years 
tonger than most men of the same age, 


between three horses courant ar., as many hurts, 
Rushe.” This seems to be very nearly the same 
as the arms described on the escutcheon of pre- 
tence. The other arms I cannot find in Edmond- 
| son. B. F. Scarvert. 
Campripce M.P.s (6 §. iii. 88).— Henry 
Mowtlowe (“ Dockter Mowltellowe” in Alderman 
Metcalfe’s Diary) was actively engaged in 1611 
in raising money for the casting of a peal of five 
bells for the parish of St. Mary-the-Great, Cam- 
bridge. Christopher Hodson, gentleman, had a 
lease granted to him by the Corporation of Cam- 
bridge in 1589. I think it very probable that he 
may be the grandfather or great-grandfather of 
Christopher Hodson, the well-known bell-founder 
}of London. The town treasurers in 1593 paid 
| him “ for his fee of the parliament, after ij* by the 





1} daye, v" xij*,” Mr. Goldisborowe receiving for the 


same service vi, Mr. Goldsborough, Mr. Wallis, 
and their households were in constant disputes 
with the university authorities. See Cooper's 
Annals of Cambridge, ii. pp. 550, &e. 
J. J. R. 
Femacte Sortpiers anp Sarrors (6 §. iii. 
44).—To the lists of Amazons already given in 
‘N. & Q.” should be added an example from a 
very different source—the Mahrattas, The story 
of a girl, by name Juruor Singh, who served in 
the Mahratta army for two or three years, from the 
generous motive of procuring money to release her 
brother from imprisonment, is told in Broughton’s 
Letters written in a Mahratta Camp, and men- 
tioned by Sydney Smith in his review of that 
book in the Edinburgh (1813). 
Epwarp H. Marsnatu, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Lampapivs (6" §, iii. 148).—There are accounts 
of Wilhelm August Lampadius—or, as it is some- 
times written, Lampaduis—in Michaud’s Bio- 
graphie Universelle and Didot’s Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Universelle. 

Epwarp H. Marsnmatt, M.A. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Verses 1n Fantastic Forms (6" §. iii. 146). 
—In a little volume entitled “Sylvz quas vario 
|Carminum genere primani Scholastici Collegii 
| Dolani S.J., in publica totius civitatis gratula- 
tione, latitiaque ex tempore obtulerunt,” printed 
at Déle in 1592, in quarto, Mr. E. Marsnact will 
find verses in Greek and Latin representing wings, 
altars, spectacles, circles, angles, triangles, &c. 
These are all written by students at the College of 
| Déle in praise of M. de Vergy, Count of Cham- 
| plite and Governor of Franche-Comté. In the 
book of Philomneste, to which I previously drew 
the attention of Mr. MarsHAtt, there is an almost 
endless variety of trifles of this sort. If he has no 





| opportunity of seeing this volume I shall be happy 
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to show it him. I suppose Mr. Marsuatt to be | 
familiar with the Panegyricus Dictus Constan- | 
tino Augusto of Publius Optatianus Porphyrius, 
Auguste Vindelicor., 1595, in folio. In this, | 
among other objects, there are a syrinx and an | 
organ in verses of this description. 

Josern KyicnHr. 


Myemonic Lives (6" §, iii. 86).—The lines 
referred to by M.A.Oxon. were, I believe, the 
invention of an undergraduate at Exeter College, 
Oxford, some twenty-five or twenty-six years ago. 
I remember their announcement at a conclave of 
undergraduates who were soon to “come under the 
plough,” and were cross-examining each other as 
to their respective progress in divinity. The 
lines then took the form of two hexameters, thus: 
“ Rim, Cor, Cor, Gil, Ephé, Phil, Col, Théss, Théssilé, 

Tim, Tim, 
Tit, Phil, Hébréw, Jac, Pét, Pét, John (triple), Jade, 
Révélation.” 
There were many aids to memory in vogue at the 
same time—many better forgotten. An amusing 
one, however, was the genealogy of Abraham, 
which it was supposed to be very necessary to 
have at one’s fingers’ ends. It ran thus :— 
“ Shem, Arphaxed, Salah, 
Eber, Peleg, Reu, 
Serug, Nahor, Terah, 
Tooral looral loo ( Abraham). 
I write from memory, but more than a quarter of 
a century fails to blot out the patriarch’s lineage. 
Hic er Unigvr. 

“As Brack as Newoate Knocxer” (6 §. 
iii. 248).—This expression was used by a fly- 
driver from the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon. He 
was driving a friend of mine on a very dark 
stormy night, and being unable to see his way, he 
exclaimed, “It is as black as Newgate knocker.” 
Never having heard the expression before, I made 
a note of it. G. L. G. 

Titsey Place, Surrey. 

(Mr. Rcie writes :—“ Newgate knocker, in Hotten’s 
Slang Dict., ia said to be ‘the term given to the lock of 
hair which costermongers and thieves usually twist back 
towards the ear. The shape is supposed to resemble the 
knocker on the prisoners’ door at Newgate—a resem- 
blance that carries a rather unpleasant suggestion to the 
wearer.” 


“Patt Mati” (6% §, iii. 280).—I hope I may 
be pardoned for seeking to get to the root of this 
word. Mr. Wheatley, in his interesting account 
of the history of the game of pall mall (Antiquary 
for April, 1881), does not give the meaning of the 
word or words, I find pall (pronounced pavl) 
means (Webster) a pole or stake, and mall (pron. 
mawl) means an instrument for driving anything 
with force ; and second, the place where they 
played with malls and balls. Is, then, pall the 
pole or handle of the mall, and palemaille the 


| pale, or pall, 


thier, I see, speaks of “Le jeu de mail,” omitting 
Hic et Usique. 








“PovuRING OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS” (6% 
S. iii. 69, 252)—Hardouin, Brotier, and Alex- 
andre* thought the result of Franklin’s well- 
known experiments to be much exaggerated, nor 
have such experiments been always attended with 
success. A commission of the Royal Institute of 
the Pays Bas, in 1844, tested this property in oil 
upon a portion of the North Sea, when several 
gallons were poured upon the restless waves with- 
out diminishing their motion ; indeed, the phrase 
of “ Pouring oil to still angry waves” was stated 
by the Commission to be only a poetical embellish- 
ment. On the other hand, Prof. Horsford, by 
emptying a vial of oil upon the sea in a stiff breeze, 
smoothed the surface, and Commodore Wilkes, 
in a violent storm off the Cape of Good Hope, 
witnessed the same effects from oil leaking out of a 
whale-ship. Witiiam Parr. 

115, Piccadilly. 

“Love” aS APPLIED TO Scorine (4% S. xii. 
268 ; 6 S. iii. 276).—Your correspondent should 
consult an article in the Journal of Philology 
(vol. v. No. 10), by Mr. Magnusson, on this sub- 
ject. The article is headed “ Love Amor, Love 
Nought.” Mr. Magniisson contends that these 
are two distinct words : “ love,” as used in scoring, 
being cognate with an Icelandic word /yf (whit). 

DG 7. 

I do not think the origin of this expression lies 
very deep. We all know the meaning of “ labour 
of love,” “ to play for love,” t.¢., to play w ithout 
any stakes—or for nothing—and so gradually 
“love” comes to mean “nothing ”; so a love game 

=game to nothing ; or ten love=ten to nothing. 

, Hic et Usiat 

Arms on A Boox-puate (6* §. iii, 126, 278).— 
These arms, those of Peshall of Eccleshall, «re in- 
accurately described, ante, p. 126, as to the charges 
on the cantons. In Kimber and Johnson’s Duronet- 
age, i. 123, the coat is thus described :— 

“ Argent, a cross flory sable; in a [dexter] canton, 
Azure, a wolf's heal erased argent (being the arms of 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester); in an Escutcheon of 
augmentation, [in the centre of the cross] Argent, a lion 
rampant double tailed, gules, and ducally crown d, or. 
[In a sinister canton is the red hand of Ulster].” 


B. W. G. 





Southampton, 


The book-plate described by W. H. H. R. is, I 
have no doubt, that of the writer who chose to 
style himself “the Rev. Sir J. Peshall, Bart.” 
He died in 1778, but the Peshall baronetcy is said 
to have lain dormant since 1712. 

H. C. Maxwett Lyte. 


® See their observation on Plin, .V. ZZ, lib. ii. cap. ciil. 
7 





instrument with which the ball was driven? Lan- 


ad fin., Lemaire, i. 450-1. 
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“Poppinc AND TAME” (6% S, i, 417; ii. 55, 
277 : iii. 118).—The version of this used in Nor- 
folk differs in the second line, which is “ Pudden 
and crame,” for cream. Now crame in a very 
juvenile tongue would be lisped tame. 


G. A. C. 


Mr. Grapstonr’s Latin RENDERING OF THE 
Hymn “Rock or Aces,” &c. (6 §. ii. 346; iii. 
16, 58, 257).—Surely, in the passage quoted by 
J. E. E., ante, p. 267, from Juvenal (vii. 115), 
pallidus can only be the nominative pure and 
simple. P. J. F. Gantitioyn, 


Nicnotas Batt (6" §, ii. 468 ; iii. 73).—I am 
obliged for Mr. Watrornp’s reference to Judge 
Ball, with whose history I am pretty well 
acquainted, and who is not the person I am in 
quest of. Let me add to my former inquiry that 
my Nicholas Ball (born circa 1787) was educated 
at “some public institution” in or near London, 
and was afterwards at one of the universities, not 
Dublin. Perhaps some kind reader of “N, & Q.” 
at Oxford or Cambridge could assist me. 

H. B. 

Sir Coartes Narter’s “ Peccavi” (6% §. iii. 
266).—Is A. ©. S. right in attributing “ Peccavi” 
to Napier? The following is what Punch had on 
the question :— 

* Peccavi! I’ve Scinde, s 

Dalhousie, more modest, s 


“ 


iil Lord Ellen so proud ; 
said Vovi, I ’ve Oude.” 


a» FP. D. 


Avtnors oF Books Wantep (6* §. iii. 269).— 

Lectures ¢: planatory of the Diate ssaron, Oxford, 1824, 
was by John David Macbride, D.C.L., Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. The second edition appeared in 
1835, the third in 1848, the fourth in 1854, FaMa. 

These lectures, by Dr. Macbride, were in 1824 printed 
in one volume for private distribution, because he, the 
Principal (a most pious man), felt himself bound to 
instruct the members of the Hall in religion, but not 
being in holy orders he did not like to lecture in 
divinity. He therefore gave each member a copy of 
his book. It grew afterwards into two octavo volumes, 
published in 1854 by J. H. Parker. Dr. Macbride also 
published in 1853 a volume on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and another on the Acts of the Apostles and 
Epistles, Gispes Ricavp, 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Brevias ad Usum Inasignis Ecclesie Eboracen 





Vol. I. (Surtees Society.) 
THE first volume of Mr. Lawley’s reprint of the York 
Portiforium of 1493 is now lying before us in all its 
beauty of paper and type and, let us add, excellence of 
editing. It is, in fuct, a collation of all existing editions, 
but a reprint of one. Representing in text the first 
edition, a Totum or All-in-one Breviary, the first volume 
of the reprint very aptly and conveniently comprehends 
the whole Temporale or Sunday eervice-course from year's 
end to year's end, without break or partition, as the two- 





part, or winter and summer, editions are obliged to 
divide it. This, followed, though not immediately, by 
the famous York “ Ordinatio,” or “‘ Rubrica de Dominicis,” 
which will give our readers a sportive afternoon to 
masticate, master, and digest its pie, completes the 
Sunday sequence in all that concerns the quire. This 
follows the feast of the dedication of the church—as 
being a holyday liable to fall on any day of any season 
of the year—provided with its elaborate rubric to meet 
any temporal emergency that might arise, by way of con- 
currence or occurrence. Then we have the commemo- 
rations of Blessed Mary, of St. William, of SS. Peter and 
Paul-—both special York Minster commemorations—and 
then that of All Saints. And so with the All Saints’ 
collect ‘“‘Concede” ends the common prayer of the 
season of York, At col. 727 commences the Calendar for 
the year, with tables, and the Order of Benedictions; 
and then we have the Psalter for the week, followed by 
an ordinary of hymn, psalm, and canticles, “ Ad Laudes,” 
among which the reader will find “Te Deum,” a “ can- 
ticle” of Matins. The ‘‘ Letania,” with the “‘ Suffragia 
Consueta,” ends the book, for a successor to which we 
are earnestly, not to say impatiently, looking out. 

But with the Northerns we have no need for im- 
patience. Far more tenaces propositi than their Southern 
brethren, they begin works only to carry them through 
to completion—witness their Missals of York and Here- 
ford, their Pontifical and Manual of York, others of 
earlier date, and the present most admirable under- 
taking, now on the high road to completion; while one 
hopeless fragment of a Portiforium, an unfinished Missal, 
and an inchoate Breviary, are all that the South has to 
show of Sarum; but enough to prove the text of the men 
of Chichester, in the words of David, that “ promotion” 
cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, nor 
yet from the south. 

We must not omit adding that the introduction, 
pp. ix-xxi, is a perfect mine of bibliographical wealth 
and information on all that concerns York Breviary 
texts, and it is succeeded by a device of John Hamman, 
or Hertzog, which, as the saying is, is worth all the 
money. The reader will remark that the Sundays after 
Trinity in Sarum are reckoned after the octave of Pen- 
tecost in York, which comes to the same thing. 


German Life and Literature. In a Series of Biogra- 
phical Studies, By A. H. Japp, LL.D. (Marshall Japp 
& Co) 

Dr. Jarp is no new adventurer into that somewhat 

thinly-peopled region of the higher criticism in England, 

He is, we understand, well known to be minutely 

familiar with more than one attractive figure in 

American letters, and, if we mistake not, he has, under 

a pseudonym, given us the best, indeed the only, “ Life”’ 

of Thomas De Quincey. That he should display the 

wide and deep acquaintance with German writers and 

German thought which is manifested by this volume is, 

if not surprising, at least evidence of considerable ver- 

eatility. Most of the papers here have already appeared 
in the Westminster, the British Quarterly, and other 
periodicals; but, as now arranged, they present the 
appearance of having been composed with a like impulse 
and under the influence of a connecting ides. It was 
his first intention, Dr. Japp says in his preface, to have 
confined himself exclusively to Lessing, Herder, Goethe, 

Tieck, and Heine, as typical men representative of 

“the main currents in modern German literature.” But 

the development of the scheme made necessary the 

admission of Novalis, Moses Mendlessohn, and Winckel- 
mann into the survey. Had it not been for this, we 
should have lost the admirable study of the last-named 
author—surely one of the most pathetic stories of 
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strenuous desire and foiled endeavour that have ever been 
put to paper. On the other hand, this enlargement of 
the group has apparently de prived us of the essay on 
Heine—one which, in Dr. Japp’s hands, might be ex- 
pected to have possessed considerable freshness and 
novelty, since he is a fearless examiner of authorities, 
and is not deterred by the magic of a name from keenly 
criticizing his predecessors. The article on Lessing 
here printed attracted considerable attention at its first 
appearance in the Westminster, and it deserves the 
highest praise. The most remarkable utterance in the 
book is, however, that on Goethe, 
example of the author’s manner at its best. Most men 
approach Goethe more or less under bondage of the 
hero-worship of Carlyle and Lewes. Dr. Japp has fallen 
un ler 1 no such spell, and the result is that we get a far 
clearer view of the under side of Goethe's character than 
we have hitherto been favoured with, and this view is 
indispensable to his just appraisement. Of the remaining 
studies in these pages we cannot further speak. But we 
may safely say that, as an able and thoughtful contribu- 
tion to the history of the rich and fruitful literature of 
Germany, this book cannot be neglected by those readers 
who appreciate the advantages of candid and competent 
teaching. 


Gleanings. Wilfred B. Woollam. (Cambridge, 
Jones.) 
We have read with great interest this volume of verse from 
an undergraduate pen. It is a graceful little selection of 
poems, expressing in simple language pretty thoughts 
and moralizings. This, indeed, seems to be the author’s 
strong point; and he certainly has the gift of being 
epigrammatic, which, we think, is no small praise. The 
author's modest preface forms a pleasing introduction to 
his Gleaning He says :— 
“ There is a harvest of rich thoughts for reaping : 
The reapers are the poet, seer, and eage. 
I cannot be a reaper ; I must follow, 
And glean some ears of the immortal grain ; 
Walk where the great have walked before, and stooping 
Witb patience seek the fragments that remain.” 
To walk in the footsteps of the great is the best aim of a 
young writer, and it is an aim which the present author 
has kept so steadily before him that he may well hope 
to have gleaned “ some ears of the immortal grain.” 


By 


Messrs. G. Waterston & Sons, of Edinburgh, have 
done a good service to lovers of old engravings, decora- 
tors, and calligraphists by republishing in fac-simile 
Theodore De Bry’s alphabet, the Nova Alphati Effictio, 
&e., according to the quaint and strangely incorrect 
title-page itself, edit. 1595, of which original impressions 
are of extreme rarity and costliness. It is one of the 
quaintest examples of rococo design, bearing the impres- 
sion of extreme beauty of execution, and memorable for 
the conceits and freakish combination of the elements in 
which it abounds. These elements had their origins in 
the Raphaelesque arabesques, which the great painter 
derived from late classic devices, and which are here 
embodied in a mode which marks the very edge of the 
boundary between rococo and baroque design. The 
verses of the original, being now unreadable by man, 
were, not unwisely, omitted, 
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Motices to Correspondents. 


ZANONI.—1. We thought we had already explained 
that while impalement of the wife's arms flows from the 
fact of marriage, their quartering by the descendants, 
male and female, of such marriage is restricted to the 
case of heiresses (in the heraldic sense of the term). 
2. Grandsons in the male line of a marriage with an 
heiress would, as we have stated, carry the quartered 
coat of the two families, and that quartered coat would 
be equally borne by remoter descendants in the male 
line, or, failing them, by the representative being heir 
of line. But the descendants of the daughter of a 
marriage with an heiress would not carry the quartered 
coat, nor even the coat of her paternal ancestors, 
unless she became heiress of line. 


W. Hamritoy.—1. Most probably due to the sudden- 
ness with which the demand arose for portraits, to 
supply which the illustrated papers are not likely to 
have been able to do more than make use of the latest 
photographs to be had in this country at the moment. 

This is, to a certain extent, a matter of internal State 
policy, and we do not profess to be in the secrets of the 
State in question, But it is quite conceivable that 
various reasons may have combined to urge the propriety 
of the removal. 3. We think it was stated at the time 
of the second marriage that the issue thereof were to 
have precedence in the family next after the existing 
yy 4. Too political a question for discussion 
here. We do not think, however, that such a measure 
could hi 2 be carried out without bei ing a cause of 
at least temporary hardship to some portion of the 
community, which that portion is likely to resent. 

C. F. H.—This was a mode of blazon in use by the 
old heralds for kings and sovereign princes in lew of 
the ordinary tinctures. The coat you send is, in fact, 
Gu., on a chief arg. two mullets sa., with a crescent 
for difference ; and you will find it, s.v. “Bacon,” in 
Burke’s General Armory, 1878, with this exception, that 
Sir Bernard blazons the mu!lets as pierced sa. 

H. G. Grirrrxnmoore.—We have heard a similar 
opinion expressed by some who were present, but the 
— is not adapted for discussion in our columns. 

F.—The church of St. Bennet Fink was dedicgt 
to ‘Be Benedict, ‘‘and the word Fink was added, 
cause the church was founded by one Fink, being, as 
Mr. Stow says, new og by Robert hy the elder” 
(A *- View of London, 1708, vol. i. p. 149). 

G. W. Tomursson ey you ea the lists con- 
stanly recurring in the review colur of the New 
Ena d Historic Geneal ogt al Re , Boston, Mass., 
andthe A New York Gene tlogical and Bic gra phice l Record, 
New York City? 

J. R. Harc.—Many thanks, but the 
throw any new light on the family, or on 
recently moote 

Hvecn Owen —F or the additic on Mea. an’ 
name of ‘* Tromp,” see “ N, & Q., 8. ix. 330. 

A. J. Rep (“Thomas Hawkins’ ").—See . 

1S. x. 279, 397. 


L. M, (Oxford).—It will appear. 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to thig rule we can make no exception, 








